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Journal of Military and Political Events in 
Spain during the last Twelve Months. 
By Count Peccuto. With some Intro- 
ductory Remarks on the present Crisis. 
By Epwarbd Bragqutere, Esq.  8vo., 
pp. 133. London, 1824. 

‘Rrveness is all,’ says Shakspeare, who 1s 

very happily quoted for an epigraph in the 

volume before us; and Spain, wanting that 
ripeness, wanted every thing. Representa- 
uve governments are, no doubt, excellent 
things, but there are countries in Europe 
not yet prepared for them. Spain is a me- 
morable instance of this, for, while we give 
the constitutional government credit fur its 
honour and its honesty, we feel convinced 
thatit was less popular in Spain than the ab- 
solute despotism of the man-milliner, Ferdi- 

nand VIL. 

The present is not the first occasion in 
which Count Pecchio has appeared before 
the public, through the medium Of his lite- 
rary accoucheur, Mr, Blaquiere, who, by 
the bye, is a greut alarmist, and dabbles a 
little too freely in politics for our taste. 
We allow that he is a gentleman of talent 
but he has prefaced the present work by a 
very silly introduction, in which he wishes 
to make his readers believe that our mi- 
histers, in abstaining from a war with 
France and the whole of Europe, for the 
sake of a small party in Spain, have ¢ cruelly 
disappointed the hopes of the country ;" and 
then, in a fine specimen of the mock pa- 
thetic, he exclaims,—‘ But I will abstain 
from the language of reproach; for what 
sting can be greater, what condition more 
humiliating, than that of a minister who has 
lived to witness the degradation of his 
country ” What, indeed! but if Mr. Bla- 
quiere will bring us one sensible man, him- 
self excepted, who will declare that Eng- 
land Js degraded by abstaining from war, 
we will promise to read and subscribe to all 

embryo works in which he is en- 
gaged. Mr, Blaquiere has a great pre- 
dilection for intestine broils, and is a sort 
of knight errant, who thinks it his duty to 
take a share in every struggle between a go- 
parang and its people: we by no means 
tighe = Rage mgr that he does not take the 
on a ut the policy of an individual 

Fn ) Ang government are not always 

a “ne Tr. Blaquiere—an Englishman, 

Pm ume, though his feelings would ren- 

matter doubtful—talks of England 


sinking ‘ into a : | 
. ower, notof the second. but 
of the third orf nat’ 


Vou. VI. 





or fourth order ;’ but Mr. B. is 


no conjurer: he was an apoioyist for Ferdi- 
nand VII. and discovered virtues in Mo- 
rillo and Abisbal; we therefore cannot, on 
his assurance, believe that this great country 
is unable to myintain its military, naval, and 
political ascendancy. 

But,—to quit Mr. Blaquiere, and come to 
Count Pecchio, who has a sort of predilec- 
tion for revolutions also,—the count does 
not despair of Spain, which proves, we sus- 
pect, that he does hot know it; we confess 
we do, and, although there should be anew 
revolution every year, we think ages may 
pass before she will enjoy a free government 
and a tranquil population. 

Count Pecchio’s work is in the form ofa 
diary, commencing oa the 30th of August, 
1822, at which time he declares that 
the people were ‘as free in Madrid as at 
Philadelphia, and as tranquil as at Vienna,’ 
and concluding, on the 7thofJuly, 1823, with 
telling us, that the Spaniards had displayed 
abundant constancy, and that‘ every thing 


depends on the courage and good fortune of 


allasteros.” The count is rather too enthu- 
Ballast ’ The count is rather t th 

siastic, and before his journal was in the 
press the freedom of Spain (sadly exaggerated 








ways depicted in their countenances., 
Whereas the Spanish fair leave their pas- 
sions at home, as if they were determined 
to be independent and on an equality with 
all for eight or ten hours in the:twenty-four. 
An Italian cicisbeo would burst with rage 
on seeing his Chloe dancing, laughing, and 
joking with every body. A master of the 
ceremonies is not required to become ac- 
quaiated with a Spamsh lady; a herald to 
announce you, or a Mecenas to explain the 
colour of your blood, are equally unneces- 
sary. The young women of Spain auswer 
all those who address them with grace and 
sweetness, whilst their natural talents sup- 
ply traits of wit and good sense that are 
seldom to be found in books, which they 
never read. This accidental acquaintance 
is nevertheless durable. If you happen to 
meet them next day in the Prado, they sa- 
lute you with a movement of their tan and 
an agur, which is by far the most cheertal 
salutation I ever heard. Spanish women do 
not admire the intrigues of romances ; they 
love with the same frankness which the an- 
cient Romans used to manifest in friend- 
ship ; hence duels never take place, be- 


when compared to that of the UnitedStates) | cause no person rewains in doubt whether 


was crushed, and Ballasteros had turned 
atraitor. ‘This is one of the disadvantages 
of a journal form; for, while it preserves the 
opinions of the writer at the time, yet those 


opinions are often so belied by events as to | 


render the narrative ridiculous. The count 
is, however, on a surer footing when he talks 
of the Spanish ladies’ small feet and well- 
turned aucles, which, we presume, continue 


pretty nearly the same under the tyranny of 


Ferdinand or the feeble sway of the Consti- 
tutionalists. Here, therefore, we may quote 
the count with safety :— 

‘ September 18th.— Although the Liberals 
are called descamisados by the Serviles, they 
are not unacquainted with elegance and 
taste; they gave a most su:nptuous ball 
yesterday. Indeed I never, in the whole 
course of my travels, witnessed a meeting 
of a hundred and fifty female faces so gay 
and sprightly as those who were present 
there; nor do I imagine China could pro- 
duce feet so small and well turned. It is 
really a pity that the Spanish women should 
abandon their light and short dresses for 
the Parisian modes, which conceal so much 
of their fine ancles; more especially as, 
owing to their not being accustomed to this 
foreign costume, it looks as awkward as the 
uniform of a conscript when put on for the 
first time. The women of Italy cannot con- 
ceal the expression of their passions cven in 
public: love, jealousy, and sorrow, are al- 


he is beloved or not. They discard a lover 


. oe . *e 
_ just as a despot turns off his niuinisters, with- 
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| out giving any reason, or leaving room for 


reconciliation or reply. What the learned 
count means by “a Maecenas to explain 
the colour of your blood” we cannot divine ; 
to us it appears nonsense.” 

The count has made other discoveries, 
more novel than that the Spanish ladies 
havesmall feet: namely, that Lord Castle- 
reazh was preferable, as a minister, to Mr. 
Canning, because the latter is a man of ta- 
lent!—that the government of England is 
aristocratical,—and that ‘our nobles are like 
the ancient patricians of Rome : they hike li- 
berty for themselves aud slavery for all the 
rest of the world.’ It is probable that the 
count would never have made such import- 
ant discoveries, but that ‘an English tiberal’ 
told him allthis in aletter. Ofthe guerillas 
and the national pride of Spain Count Pec- 
chio speaks correctly enough; but we are 
byno means certain that Mina is not a 
great general ; we suspect that old Marshal 
Moncey would allow him that title :— 

‘ There is not a single Spaniard in exist- 
ence who does not cousider himself worthy 
of being a field marshal. During the last 
six months, scarcely a day bas passed with- 
out the appearance of a new leader of the 
factious; but it is not some rich proprietor, 
a nobleman, or old military chief, that as- 
sumes the command of these bands: he is 
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sin the ri Apri hi ty of his movements, 


mnavement oOo. s! 


and his tactics ina perfect kaewledve of 
Thus itas that, when out of 


the ground. 
his proper sphere, ihe guerilla loses his in- 
vincibility. 

‘ The profession ofa partisan leader ts ex- 
ceedingly old among the Spaniards ; it began 
to be their favourite occupation in 1302, 
when the King of! 
Aragon-aund C which had defended 
that kingdom the French for fifty 
years. Those fortune,  ac- 
customed to live by chance, offered to serve 
the first sovere|ut ») who would pay them. 
Suc . is s the origin of the above appellation, 
and of the condottieri, who continued to 
oly on war for various states of Ltaly dur- 
ing a period of two centuries. Thus it was, 
too, that mercenaries were long only known 
by the name of Catalans.’ 

The count, though no great politician, 
fs rather a clever writer, and gives a very 
lively picture of Spanish manne rs, when he 
chooses to touch on them; one or two 
specimens we select in conclusion :— 

‘The manners and customs of La Man- 
cha are precisely the same now as those we 
see described in Don Quixote. From the 
days of Cervantes down to the present 
time, Ido not think that one comfort has 
heen iivented, nor a single glass, knife, or 
fork,added to those which then existed. I do 
not,even recollect having seen a looking glass 
in any of the barber's shops. Thus it may 
be readily iuuagined that there are many 
thousand Manchegas, who never saw their 
own faces, and would not recognise their 
portraits if shown to them. But, above all, 
the inns described by Cervantes are exac tly 
what they were. At night these inns pre- 
sent a complete picture of the Flemish 
school. Travellers and carmen are all mixed 
up promiscuously before the large fire- “pli ice 
in the kitchen, while the whole party relates 
adventures of robbers and assassinations in 
greater abundance than wasever displayed in 
an English romance. Two female cooks, as 
phlegmatic as Dutch women, and as grave 
as priestesses, prepare the supper of each 
guest, according to the seniority of his arri- 

val. This act of justice is administered 
with inexorable fidelity. ‘The customers 
generally drink out of the same vessel, 
which goes round like the conch jewel, in 
the days of Ossian. About midnight, the 
floor is covered with the travellers, who, be- 
ing well wrapped up in their waclianeie tks, 
like the Chrysalis, stretch themselves to 
sleepon the ground. When daylight breaks, 
the whole of these living mummies resusci- 
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The caravan is put In motion, and 
the delicate and frothing chocolate 1s circu- 


lated | between mules, cents, and the globu- 
sae mes of tol cco, 

: The Andatusiansare the French of Spain; 
amiable, elegant, gay, and volatile, as the 
following anecdote may serve to show, 
Whilst i was sitting outside the village, 
watching the a ippr oach ne 2 isht-fall, the Al- 


etary, andthe village preacher, 
attera brief exordiam, invited 
me tu sup with them, Tie Ale: alde asked 
me a number of questions about Italy, just 
as if ithad been a terre incognita: the se- 
cretary was occupied in filling a glass with 
brandy; this passed continu: ally from one 
haid to another r, and was sweetened by a 
tuast to his neighbour. The commandant 


caid hisseer 


' 
came ap, and, 


(of the national guard sung the Cachuela, 











and was accompanied by the preacher on 
the guitar, while a tall and handsome An- 
dalusian brunette eyed the dominican with 
the air of a Bacchante. Towards the end 
of supper, the room was invaded by all the 
youth of the village, who, attrac ted by the 
sound of the guitar, came to dance the fan- 
dango. This dance is executed in the thea- 
tres of Paris with a voluptuous and eifemi- 
nate grace. But the true Spaniard, with 
his high chest and proud gait, always pre- 
servesamartial air while dancing the fun- 
dango. The Spaniards are, in every re- 
spect, the least effeminate peopie of the 
south of Europe. Each female changed 
her partner four or five times, while she her- 
self continued to dance, and, when the 
fundango was ended, she gave the pajo or 
recompence. This consisted of a kiss, first 
to her partner, next to the guitar player, 
and a third to the singer of the couplet. 
When [ returned to my caravansary, ali the 
village was still kept awake by the nume- 
rous “serenades, which the young men were 
giving to the prettiest and most amiable 
dameels of the village.’ 

Count Pecchio’s work adds very little to 
our mhowletye of the political state of 
Spain: all his anticipations were frustrated, 
all his hopes deceived, and his only conso- 
lation is to look forward to a new revolu- 
tion, that shall bring liberty to the Penin- 
sula; but, although he prophesies very posi- 
tively as to the fact, he carefully av oids fix- 
ing the time. ‘ Liberty,’ says the count, 
$ but it rises again. It is the only 
thing that enjoys the privilege of the me- 
tempsychosis. It died in France, In 1820; 
but rose in Spain, in 1823, It has died this 
year in Spain, and willrise......’ Who 
dare venture to fil! up the blank? We cer- 
tainly dare not, when such confident gen- 

tlemen asCount Pecchio and Mr. Biaquiere 
hesitate. 
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The Netherlunas: containing a De scription 
of the Character, Manners, Ha! nts, and 
Costumes of the Inhabitante of the lute Se- 
ven United Provinces, Flanders, and Bra- 
i Illustrated with Eighteen Coloured 
Engravings. 18mo. London. 1324. 
Tue description of the Netherlands forms 
the tenth division of Mr. Shober!’s elegant 
work, The World in Miniature, which, con- 








tinuing to be conducted with the same 8p; 
and ability, is entitled to all the praise y, 
have so fregueutly bestowed on it, In th 
volume now Or fore us, the editor has dive, 
most outhe Seven United Provinces, as t 
portion of the Netherlands was c; led ie 
the time that it shook otf the tyranny ; 
Spain, under Philip TL, to the time of i 
being reunited , by the treaty of Paris, ; 
1814, to the other ten provinces, which hy 
successively passed under the yoke of Aus. 
trinand France. Mr. Shober!l’s INOtive jp 
devoting a considerable portion of his work 
to the Dutch is because th 1ey have retaing 
more of originality in their character, Man. 
ners, and costumes, than their southen 
neighbours in Flanders and Brabant, Thy 
Dutch, particularly the agricultural Classes, 
bear a strong resemblance to the farmers of 
the north ot E ngland, as they were befor 
the war-prices of grain had converted then 
into fine gentlemen. 

The fairs of North Holland, as deseribed 
by Mr. Shoberl, bear a most striking similg. 
rity to those in Yorkshire and other parts of 
the north of England, some twenty years ago 
when the farmer’s dau; ond did not disdain 
to accept an invitation from the young men 
to drink a tankard of hot ale and brandy, 
or a chearer (a glass of spirits and warm 
w ater, ) at the inn; nor was it considered as 
any imputauon on their modesty. OF the 
fairs in the north of Holland, Mr. Shober! 
says,—— 

‘On these occasions, the young damsels, 
eager to display their charms—and prettiet 
faces than theirs are rarely met with—do 
not fail to appear in the public places and 
walks, and to accost the young men, whom 
they ask to treat them to the fair, without 
the slightest imputation upon their modesty. 
As the young men are by no means back 
ward, these little bargains are soon struck; 
but the engagement Jasts during the whole 
time of the fair: if alad were to forsake the 
lass whom he has agreed to escort, he 
would be scouted by the whole neighbour. 
hood, ‘These customary attentions do not 
necessarily lead to farther consequences; 
and, if the freedoms to which they tend art 
not followed by marriage, nobody thinks 
any worse of the parties.’ 

The method of courting a girl in North 
Holland is rather singular 

‘When a young man has or his chore, 
he goes some Sund: ay evening, and knocks 
at the door of the female whose hand he 3s 
desirous of obtaining. She hastens to the 
door, and, without opening it, asks who 1s 
there, and what he wants. Sometimes the 
lover, in reply, alleges some frivolous pre 
text: he is only come to inquire how tle 
family do, or he begs permission to light his 
pipe at the kitchen fire. At others he pro 
ceeds straight torward to his object, and ses 
out with a warm panegyric on the damsel, 
who, having had time during this preamble 
to consider of her answ er, either admits the 
suitor or sends him away. In the latter 
case, the youth repeats his visit, (which 18 
termed, in Dutch, having a talk,) every 50" 
day, employing the tenderest and mos 
urgent solicitations, either till the lass 
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assigns such reasons for her 
refusal as convince the lover of the hopeless- 
ness of his sult. If, on the other hand, the 
oung man is adinitted into the house, the 
first thing the lovers do is to get rid of the 
restraint impose ed by the presence of pa- 
rents, and they seek some retired spot, or 
join other young couples, with wh; “ they 
amuse themselves till day-break. Such is 
the general custom, and no one thinks that 
there is any harm in it. 
¢Astill more extraordinary kind of court- 
ship is that which is called in the country 
kweesten, wand which prev viuils also i in Switzer- 
land, and in some parts of the United States 
of America, and even in Wales. In this 
case the talk takes place as usual; but, if 
oa lover cannot obtain adimittanc it at che 
door by fair words, entreatics, aud solicita- 
tions, he watches fis opportunity to get in 
at a window, and to i itroduce bhims elf int ) 
the chamber of his charmer when she isin 


lents, or till she 


bed. He sits down by her, and in this si- 
tuation he urges his tender suit. The 


reader, according to his hamour, may either 
laugh at this kweesten of the North Hol- 
landers, or indignantly condemn the impu- 
dence of the lovers ; but all this is regarded 
on the Spot 5 mere Innocent toying, “whic } 
custom has sanctioned; so that parents 
who have marriageable dau; shters make no 
scruple to leave a w in low open to facilitate 
these nocturnal visits.’ 

In the island of Ameland the nocturnal! 
visit usually yenees les the demand of a girl | 
in marriage : 

‘Itis repeated three times in one week, 
on Sunday, Tuesday, and Friday. The 
lover raps gently at the door of his mistress, 
who is withheld by modesty and etiquette 
from opening it at the first knock: in a 
short time he is admitted, aud treated with 

afew cups of cotfee, to whic h he eats cake 
~tevalh by hinself. ‘These visits last seve- 
ral hours.’ 

Courtship naturally leads us, at least so 
our female readers will say, to marriage ; 
and, to the honour of the Dutch, there is no 
country in which marriages of interest are 
less common than in Holland :— 

‘If the parties be at all suited to eac!: 
other, the mutual inclination of the young 


people almost invariably decides the choice | 


of the parents. This rule bas si rarcely any 
exception, unless among the superior classes. 
As soon as the match is agrecad upon, the 
parents meet at. the house of the bride, to 
draw up the articles, which, bating the pre- 
cautions required by the prot ession OF a 
merchant, are usually very simple; may, 
frequently a verbal agreement between the 
parties is thought quite suihcient. As soon 
as the promise of marriage is received, the 
apartment in which the bride habitual! y re- 
Sides, and all the furniture in it, are deco- 
rated with garlands of flowers. Every thing 


elonging to the bridegroom, even to his 
Pipe and tobacco-box, is adorned in the 
Same manner. In the villages a small tri- 


uinphal arch is erected before the house, or 
estoons are suspended at the entrance. 
Sometimes, too, the bride finds in the morn- 
hig, before her door, alittle straw figure ofa 


| 
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| from the minister. 
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man, adorned with flowers, which denotes a | 
suspicion that the lovers have already been 
too intimate; though in general it is buta 
pic ce of revenge, suggested by the jealousy 
of some young man ‘wh ose addresses have 
been rejecte: d. Ey ery forenoon the bride 
and bridegroom receive visits and congratu- 
lations from their friends and acquaintance, 
who are treated, as a matter of course, with 
the bride’s tears, a name given, on occasion 
of such visits, to made wines ‘and other li- 
quors. It is even customary with persons 
in good circumstances, to provide a const- 
derable stock of such wines, and to send 
them about, as we do bride-cake, to the re- 
latives and friends of the young couple, in 
bottles adorned with white and green ri- 
bands, and accompanied with small square 
boxes, filled with sweetmeats and other de- 
licacies. The wedding, at which both fa- 
milies assemble, takes pk ice ON the Sunday 
after the betrot ay The intermediate time 
is devoted to amusement; 10 winter the even- 
Ings are passed i in town, at the theatre, or at 
concerts, and in the count ry at card parties. 
©On the day appointed for the wedding, 
the young couple, attended by their parents, 
relatives, and ail the connec trons of bot ' 
families, proceed to the church, and there 
receive in public the nuptial benediction 
‘Llis is sufficient to give 


validity to the marriage contract, when the 
l 


| par ties belong tothe e stabli shed or reformed 


| Protestant charch: but the professors of 
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| 
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'other religions must be united by the 
| magistrate. 


count 


civil 
The French laws, while they 
prevailed, rendered the latter formality in- 
dispensible forall persons without distinction, 

©The nuptial ceremony is followed bh va 
supper, to which the two “families and their 
friends assemble. ‘his entertaiument is 
given at the house of the parents of the 
bride, or at a tavern when the company is 
too numerous. The guests are placed ex- 
actly according to their degrees of consan- 
suinity: while those who have been invited 
as friends take their seats at the lower end 
of the table. The unmarried brothers or 
nearest relations of the vou iy CO uple per- 
form the duties of bride’s-men and masters 
of the ceremonies. The provision is al- 
ways abundant, and, though the dishes de- 
pend in general on the yet custom 
has sanctioned some which must on no ac- 
onutted: these are two bowls of 
very delicious soup, and fowl, The 
dessert consists of abundance of pastry and 
sweetmeats, and blancmanve In particular 1S 
not forgotten; it is called, on these occa- 
sions, the bride’s strengihener. Vhus far the 
conversation been general, but dur- 
ing the the wk og direct their 
attention more particularly to the young 
couple: each of the gues ae cong ratulates 
them im lis own way, and, to whatever class 
they belong, there is never wanting some ge- 
nius to treat them with an epithalamium or 
other poetical effuston on | the joytul OCCA 
sion. ‘The dessert also isthe time cli 
delivering to and bride 
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such as that here described, cannot be af- 
forded but by persons in tolerable circum- 
stances. The lower classes of citizens cele- 
brate weddings in a less expensive manner, 
and the peasantry merely treat their friends 
with bread, butter, cheese, and smoked 
meat. Inthe latter case, instead of cover- 
ing the table with a cloth, it is strewed with 
very fine sand, in which are figured various 
ornaments and emblems, not always remark- 
able for their delicacy. 

‘ The supper is succeeded by a ball, dur- 
ing which the bride’s-men seize an opportu- 
nity to carry off the bride. Hence ensues 
a feigned quarrel between them and the 
bridegroom, to whom she is vot restored, 
but on condition that he will give a second 
treat, as the price of her ransom, and that 
the bride shall deliver to them a riband, or 
some other trifle, by way of pledge. This 
treat is accordingly given some days after 
the nuptials, at the expense of the young 
couple, whose parents pay fur the wedding 
entertainment. The elder guests, by de- 
grees, retire without noise; the bride slips 
off unperceived with her mother, and the 
bridegroom steals away after them. When 
they have retired, the younger folks resume 
dancing and other amusements; the article 
extorted from the bride is exhibited ; the 
young man who has obtained possession of 
it adorns himself with it, and at length pre- 
sents itto a young female of the company, 
generally to the “sweetheart of one of his 
friends, on condition that she will give her 
hand to the latter. 

‘The day after the wedding is spent in re- 
ceiving the visits and congratulations of the 
cuests “who cot nposed the j joyous party. In 
the country none of the neighbours fail to 

call for this purpose, and they are treated 
with cake, coffee, and sugared brandy.’ 

Tn Guelderland, an ancient custom, ex- 
hibiting the simplicity of rural manners, 1s 
still kep tup: 

by Whit Sunday, as soon as it Is light, 
the villagers of both sexes sally forth ina 
body, and divide into several companies, 
Atter they have milked their cows, the va- 
rious parties breakfast in different meadows 
in the open air, and commence the rustic 
festival with dances and songs. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that this day 
is awaited with Impatience, and each dam- 
sel proceeds arm in arm with her favoured 
swain, to pay that homage to bountiful Na- 
ture which the cattle, cropping the herbage 
of the fields, seem to repe: it every morning. 
The lover crowns the finest cow that his 
pretty mistress has been in the daily habit 
of milking ; and she rewards this compliment 
paid to her management and skill, witha 
yarland of flowers and a chaste kiss. On 
the other hand, the coquette who rejects 
with disdain the advances of every lover, 
and the slut notorious for lazy habits and 
disregard of cleanliness, are objects of uni- 
versal contempt: there is sure to be some 
censor among the village youth, who fastens 
to the gate of the tield of such a female a 
litle straw figure of « man, or a bunch of 
nettles, to shame her and to make her 
change her conduct.’ 
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The engravings, which 


are neatly colour- 
c d, CXth Lyit the « costume of the s ve ral pro- 
vinces, which 1s generally very plan and 
neat: ware as the yean only be properly de- 
scribed in reference to the plates, Wwe piss 
them over, satished that we have quated 
enough to give our readers a verv favour- 
able opimon of the tenth section of ‘The 
World in Miniature. 

———» + oro — 

Mammon in London: OF. the Spy ar the 


Duy 

1923, 
Wr know not why 
has been suffer a to re 
table unnoticed: for our honour’s sake we 
assure our readers that we have pet heen 
intimifiated by the threat m the preface, 
that one of thee borbat edite 1s who are stated 
to bec nye eva in the work, would wait fat 
Long's, durin: ¢ Mammon’s first month 
accouc Tae wth pistols: and champagne 
for two,’ for the purpose of knoe king down 
auy person whe mighthave the hardi:hood to 
cut up the work. 
you may trust them; claiming the 
attribute of our boldly pro- 
ceed to encounter Mammon in London. 

[t occurs to us, in the first plaice, that this 
work is not altogether original, and that we 
have scen some of the papers in a perlo- 
dical now defunct; this as i may, 
there is a great deal of smartness, many cut- 
ting sarcasms, and ‘wounding tlouts,’ in 
these volumes, which the author— 

©On all estates does execute 
That lie within the mercy of his wit.’ 

Mammon in London is a satirical novel— 
somewhat person: il, we confess—and cahy es 
a lively picture of life in the west end of the 
town, to which Mammon seems to have un- 
limited access. In the first chapter we are 
iformed that Mammon was selected as spy 
ambassador tor London, because all his bre- 
thren, of the lower revions, were otherwise 
engaged, Belphegor had fallen into great 
diéve ‘pute, in consequence of his unlucky 
marriage and failure; Moloch was busy at 
Verona; Belzebub was considered too use- 
ful in the bureau of foreign affairs to be 

spared ; Belial, the patron of lies, was busy 
writing a history; and it was useless to t: lk 
of Asmodeus, the Devil on Two Sticks, be- 
cause he had entirely taken up his quarters 
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The spy alights in ‘that New Babylon, 
Regent Street ;’ enters the mansion of 
earl in the neighbourhood ; 
dy's 


all 


Album,—which he designates as the 
* paradise tor tools,’ a ‘ini where 
allmanner of hamours contend tor mi stery; 
inbabits the foutward man’ of asuicidal lover 
Sir George Volatile, and then sallies forth 
in search ot new adventures, through which, 
we confess our mability to follow him. He 
attends a masquerade atthe Opera House, 
calls m at Tattersall’ S, accepts an Invtation 
to the C Paste of a 
onome, whom he bedevils the 
Dr. Apicius, and describe s, with 
itv, the party he meets with, 


Croe ‘haos, 
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traits—attends a converzatione, lounges at 
the ¢ dpera, takes a bird's eve view of the Lx- 
hibition at Somerset Llouse, sets ata gain- 
bling-house; in short, pushes his ubiquity to 
a most unwarrantable extent, until, getting 
iavelved in the Cato-Street conspiracy, he 
preters re turning to the infernal regions to 
the chance of being bung and mutilated, 
‘facing on the debtor's door’ (as our last 
dying speech criers have it), in the Old Bat- 
le \. 

The principal fault of Mammon in Lon- 
donis its total want of consecutivness. There 


is no story: 


'sketches—animated ones, we adinit-—but so 











_phlegm-impeded biood ; 
quizzes the la- | 


ny of the charac ters, we suspect, being por- | 


destitute of connection or arrangement that 
they might, lke twelfth-night characters, 
be shaken together, and taken just as they 

chanced to come uppermost, ‘The author 
is evidently acquainted with ‘Life in Lon- 
don’ as itis exhibited inthe higher, and by 
no means the most amiable, classes of society. 
Many vivid pictures are ‘draws of scenes 
which have more realitv in them than some 
of the readers of Mammon in London may 
be aware of; we have, however, little room 
for quotation, and shall therefore only make 
two extracts: the first is descriptive of a 
masquerade at the Opera House :— 

‘The Opera House is the most maguifi- 
cent of theatres. The immense height, and 
colossal sweep of the boxes, the sumptuous- 
ness of their hanzings, relieved by the lght- 


‘ness of the paintings in compartments, (a 
delicate blue ground, with broad gold 


frames), are less a subject of admiration 
than the extraordinary excelience of the 
lizhting, which diifuses an agreeable bril- 


SCCuCe. 
tacle; but, on the occasion of the mas- 
querade, the brillant decorations, the im- 


some of the dresses, the bizarrerie of othe TS, 
and the countless diversity of both, had ; 
combined effect upon the ‘mind, uniting ee 
splendour of fairy land with the incoherent 
profusion ofa dream. But, after seeing it, 
[ remain decidedly convinced that “the 
English are not a masquerading people. 
An English m: aASquel rade ought to be called 
a masquerade in disguise. The thing is an 
exotic, and cannot be naturalized. To be tit 
tor one, an Englishman must have some 
of the *skyev influences southern suns 
infused into the stagnant current of his 
and to fancy him 
so Italianized Frenchitied is to picture 
an elephant dancing, or the ambitious don- 
key of :Fsop endeavouring to wag his tail 
like the lap-dog. The detect, to my first 
notion, bore the semblance of a virtue, and 
[ gave kim credit tor it; but, on second 
thoughts, [changed my opinion. It is ne- 
cessary to take the complime nt to his = 
rior ballast. of judgment cum grano sc/ts. 
What gallantry wants in spr ohtli less Is too 
0 tren made 
Thi. sq 


> ee 
ol 


up in grossness. So it was at the 
Wit evaporating lett 
nothing to the character buta caput mortuum 
There were no redeeming sweet 

ness, no du/cia vitia in the scene, to make an 


: ; 
eracde - thesait of 


ot license. 


but we have a succession of 





ilanecy over every portion of the striking | 
At all times it is an imposit ng spec- | 


| Demosthenes himself. 
mense profusion of light, the incomparable | 
melody of the or chestra, the gorgeousness of 


' cident into his proper character. 








tan 


avreeable mixture with its pertness or bitter 
Atter blowing away the froth, nothiy 
remained but sediment and dreys. The sOci- 
ality, sich as it was, was vulgar. Instead of 
Falstatf’ s sack, you were preseuted witha 
vard of tape. The mirth of the characters 
was the most kill-joy kind of thing I ever 
witnessed —the repartees the most point. 
The wit, such as it was, was of attic 
extraction; it appeared to come from the 
regions of Gree- -e, (no doubt the dower em- 
pire) alth nigh itcertainlywas vot Corinthian, 
All the dramacis persone were clowns ! and 
those who did, par éminence, “enact the 
clown” showed a * pitiful) ambition,” in- 
deed—not, as [x unlet says, of s saving “ more 
than is set dons u,” but, like Juliet, of speak. 
lug, yet saying nothing. They were, for 
the most part, as grave as Midas, and as ta- 
citurn as Lord Burleigh, Milton’s bell did 
not produce so many chimeras as the cha- 
racters: 
¢ Abominable, unutterable, worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or thought con- 
ceived— 
Gorgons and monsters and chimeras dire.’ 
There were banditti *‘ whiskered like the 
pard,” who lisped soft nothings to the Cyn- 
thias of the moment. Columtines, as clum- 
sy as if ‘ nature’s journeymen” had made 
them: hi arlequins whose limbs appeared to 
have been purchased at an auction, There 
was a prodigious number of nuns, of whom 
it was not ditticalt to pronounce to what 
sisterhood they appertained, ‘There wasa 
danditied puppy with a bonne ; a gentleman 
in court dress, whose language show ed that 
he was familiar with the courts of Drury 
Lane. A most amorous parson was there; 
and a fair Carmalite, whose promise of abe 
solution might have satisfied the qualms of 
Two Franciscans, 
who appeared by their slang to have visited 
the Holy Land. A shepherdess, well 
known to be Arcadean, in pastoral commu- 
nication with Corinthian Tom: and Peter 
the He rinit was a great deal too intimate 
with Nan of Wapping. In one place was 4 
Turk, whose sole occupation consisted in 
Vi lating the law ofthe Koran against wine. 
In another, a Zany, who had slipped by ac- 
There 
was a Jupiter, with a flaxen wig; a goddess 





li¢’ss. 


less. 


of Wisdom, who appeared to be a born 


idiots; a€ upid in worsted stockings, as tall 
as a grenadier; anda majestic Juno, just 
three feet eleven. Kings there were, who 
talked the langnage of the Fives Court; 
John Bulls, who lisped like milliners’ shop- 
men; and exquisites, whose wit tHavoured 
of the cask. [here were two or three sa 
vages who behaved themselves like finished 
gentlemen—three most respectable mon- 
sters; a crocodile, “ with his hands in his 
breeches pockets ; ” a Mermaid, who look- 
ed like a /oose fish ; a boar, who was indeed 
a bore; and a bear, who was by far the 
most bearable personage in the theatre 
‘There was oncea great physioz acta 
who atfected to judge of the moral charac 
ter from the hand-writing. Perhaps it were 
‘considering too nicely,” to judge of mas 
queraders from their masks, unless the 
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f contraries be made the criterion. 
For example, handsome features are gene- 
rally covered by an ugly mask, on the same 
principle as a pretty woman selects an or- 
dinary personage for her female triend, by 
way of foil, in order to make the piquante 
more so by contrast, as we tuke olives to 
relish claret. On the contrary, the lacy to 
whom nature has played the part of step- 
mother in denying beauty generally con- 
trivesto wear amask copied from the Greek 
heauideal. Ask her toremove her inask ; ** Oi 
dear no;” (a pretty woman always con- 
trives to drop hers). “ There is that be- 
neath which ‘passeth show,” and this the 
false face must hide.” She has thus the un- 
questioned pleasure of being admired, as 
the players say, for - one night only.” 
There is no alloy fromrivalry. If the plea- 
sure be short, it issweet. Even Cinderella 
was obliged to relapse into Cinderella when 
the clock struck twelve.’ 

The following is a fashionable glossary, of 
which we shall only say, “true, ’tis pity— 
pity ‘tis "tis true :—' 

‘Age, an infirmity nobody owns.—At 
Home, the domestic amusements of three 
hundred visitors, in a small rooin, to yawn 
at each other.— Bore, every thing one dis- 
likes. It also means any person talking 
of religion.— Buying, ordering goods with- 
out purpose of paying.—Conscience, some- 
thing to swear by.—Common Sense, a vulgar 
quality.—Couchman, a gentleman or accom- 
plished nobleman.—Chariot, a vehicle for 
one’s servants, the dickey betng the seat for 
the ladies, and:the coach-box for the gen- 
tiemen.— Charity, a golden ticket to Cata- 
lanior any other favourite performer.— 
Debt, a necessary evil—Duty, doing as 
other people do.— Dress, half naked. — De- 
cency, keeping up an appearance.— Day, 
uight; or, strictly speaking, from 10 p.m. 
to 6.a m.— Economy, obsolete.— Fortune, 
the summum bonm.— Fashion, the Je ne sca: 
quot of excellence.— Friend, meaning not 
known.— Husband, a person to pay your 
debts — Home, every one’s house but 
yourown,— Hospitality, obsolete.— Honour, 
standing fire well.— Highly accomplished, 
reading music at sight, painting flowers for 
the border of a screen, and a talent for 
guessing charades.— Love, meaning not 
known, now that the ossification of the 
heart has become a fashionable disease; 
but the word is stili to be found in novels 
and romances,-—Afutrimony, a bargain.— 
Morality, a troublesome interruption to 
pleasure, — Music, execution, — Modest, 
sheepish.— Morning, from noon to sun--et. 
— Nonsense, polite conversation. — New, de- 
lightfal— Nog at Home, sitting in your own 
Fesing-room, — Prudence, parsimony.— 

4¥, only applied to visits.—Prodigalily, 
aflerosity.— Piely, hypocrisy. — Religion, 
occupying a seat im some genteel chapel.— 
Spirit, contempt of decorum and morality. 
— Style, splendid extravagance —/ime, ouly 
regarded in music.—T'ruth, meaning un- 
Seen, any fault in horses and ser- 
Wars, licked, irresistibly agreeable.— 
ee circle of fashionable people when 
YJ wh, 
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Corallina; or, a Classical Arrangement of | 
Fiexible Coralline Polypidoms. Sclected | 
from the French of J. V. F. Lamourouxs, 
D.E.S. 8vo. pp. 284. Lendon, 1824. 

THanks to the intellectual spirit of the age, 
lasties’ literature is no longer confined to the 
Universal Dream Book, the Doinestic | 
Cookery, and such other works as formerly 
constituted the library of English females : 
we have now female novelists, female dra- 
matists, female poets, and female plhiloso- | 
plers, who are not prevented from pene- 
trating the temple of science, which su long 
seemed to frown on their approach. The 
work before us is an Instance of this; for, al- 
though it Is not written, it Is translated, by 
a lady, who appears to be quit > an entbu- 
siast in the science of marine botany and 
all its associations, We are aware thata 
study of this nature is not likely to become 
very popular, but there are few persons 
who visit a watering place that would 
not derive additional pleasure from a know- 
ledve of those treasures of the deep, which 
excite their wonder and admiration, 

Fhe term polypidom has been adopted, 
as signifying the dome or dwelling of the 
»olypt with which the ocean is so thickly 
peopled ; and which, notwithstanding the 
infurmation of celebrated voyagers and phi- 
losophers, are but very imperfectly known. 
M. Lamouroux has, however, investigated 
the subject very closely, dividing them into 
several classes and genera, all of which are 
very minutely described. As every disco- 
very of the naturalist develops some new 
link in the great chain of nature, the study 
is a laudable une ; for, as God nade nothing 
in vain, the discovery of any new work of 
creation must increase our idea of his pow- 
er and benelicence :— 

‘Much yet remains unknown of those 
polypidoms which people the vast empire 
of the deep; a very small number of their 
polypi have been observed, and ecutire or- 
ders still exist, whose animals have not to 
this moment been discovered : no light has 
been thrown on their organization, their 
growth, or their continuance; all yet re- 
mains in obscurity respecting the physio- 
logy of this singular class of organization ; 
but that they are wholly animal remains no 
longer a doubt, and the term zoophyte, 
though still used, becomes, from its signifi- 
cation of animal plant, not strictly appli- 
cable. 

‘The polypidoms present no character so 
decided, as serving for habitation, and form- 
ing the most solid part of many living ani- 
mals, united, and incapable of voluntary se- 
paration from each other, These animals, or 
polypi, have but one character in common, 
that of being continually attached to an 
animated mass, sharing in, and contributing 
to, its existence ; and, notwithstanding this 
Involuntary attachment to the colony, each 
individual possessing a life peculiar tu itself, 
and distinct from the rest of the colony, all 
the polyp: of a polypidom participate tn its 
existence ; and the food which one of these 
litle creatures takes in extends its influence 
to the most distant part of the colony it be- 
longs to.’ 
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We shall not enter into any analysis o- 
this work, nor are its details, though inter- 
esting to the student in this branch of na- 
tural history, of such a mature as to furtiish 
us with a popular extract ; the mtroduction, 
however, contains some curious facts on 
the utility of the coralline polypidoms, 


; . 
which we shall quote :— 


‘The unreflecting may ask, what is the 
utility of these creatures ; too sinall to afford 
material nourishment to others, yet capable 
of rendering venomous those which partake 
of the litte they can supply? Devoured 
by fishes, the polypi have rendered those 


‘fishes so unwholesome, that soidiers who 


have fed on theni have experienced mala- 
dics so serious and so general, that the ex- 
pedition for which they were intended has 
been necessarily given up, 

‘ Other species of fish, and in particular 
the mollusca, when fished from these ma- 
dreporous rocks, have been found to pos- 
sess an insufferable stench; this may be oc- 
casioned by the po!ypi being in a state of 
decomposition, a> their fetidness is then 
suviciently powert.l to cause vertigos, and 
even suspended animation; as Ll myself er- 
perienced whilst preparing the Antipathes 
Myriophylla, which a friend had sent me 
from Nice. 

‘Sometimes they wholly envelop in a 
calcareous coating the vegetables of the 
sea; aud, in obstructing the pores necessary 
for their aliment, cause them to perish in an 
animated prison. Innumerable instances 
of their power of annoyance might be ad- 
duced, such as choking up harbours, caus- 
lng shipwrecks, &c. &c, 

‘But He who formed the universe cre- 
ated nothing in vain! Flis works all bhar- 
monize to blessings, unbounded by the 
mightiest Or most minute of His creation. 
Each day displays to the reflecting, new 
proofs of [is wisdom in new developments 
of Ilis plaas, and gives fresh force to the 
conviction that our ignorance alone must 
obscure our view, when we cannot compre- 
hend His aim of eternal good. 

On land, the vegetable tribes absorb the 
carbonic acid our inhale nents have created, 
and return us the life-giving oxygen. In 
the bosom of the deep, the Polypi absorh 
the calcareous salts brought from the vari- 
ous countries whose coasts it has visited ; 
which sults, by an eternal increase, might 
otherwise prove as destructive to its mhabit- 
ants, as the carbonic acid proves to those 
on land; but the polypi collect, decom- 





pose, and render them insoluble to the sur- 
rounding element which their labours have 
thus purified; they unite them in a mass of 
such extent, that in the Course of tine the 
domain of man becomes enlarged, and ve- 
getation blooms and blesses with its fruits 
on the structures that have ceased to serve 


them. 


‘One circumstance worthy to be observ- 
-ed must not be omitted. To the assistance 
of lime we owe the elegance and solidity 
of our buildings, particularly the latter. 
The calcareous stone, or carbonate of line, 
‘that Proteus of the mineral world, is wholly 


ns ; } 
wanting Ia the equatorial regions: may we 











t be allowed to consider these madre po- when religious carolling had passed away; and 


rous pr lypidoms as destined to a dialogue between the Husbandman and 
absence? At Djeddah in Arabia, and on} the Serving-man, # great favourite at coun- 
many other parts of the Red Sea coast, the | try merry-makings. Of the ballads the tunes 
houses are constructed with blocks of beau- are adr led, AS well as of one of the carols, 
tiful madrepore. In the Indian Isles, as | and the airs of two songs; 
well as in those of the Eastern Ocean, and {| lic, and the other a specimen ot the Ce I- 
Wn Many other parts, the TY}: vreyores are tic Tikuise, The editot has 


Su yply Its 





Onea Jacobite re- 


niso introduced a 


used far the manufacture of aes t Mar- | cushion dance, which, hesays, fused to be 
tinique they dr: w them for that crc | performer 1 not only at Christmas, b uton all 
from the bottom of the sea. other festive occasions, aud is said to have 


continued in fashion, however strange such 
in medicine, or for domestic uses? where | a fashion may appear, to about the time of 
should we tind a substance equal to this | the revolution.’ The editor need not have 
polypean sadiecthon in the property of im-; stopped at this period, for we can assure 
bibing water, without any diminution of | him tue cushion dance did vot; but was, 
elasticity or alteration of its nature? The | within a few years, and 1S, perliaps, at pre- 
sponges we have in use are found in the | sent, the concluding sport ot ~* hristsuaas 
equinoctial seas of both worlds, and in the | banquet, in the north of England, though 
warinest parts of the ‘temperate zones: they | the song was ouitted. The « ustom there 
are an object of considerable commerce; | was fora gentleman to begin dancipg with 
many of the Mediterranean isles have no | the cushion, generally a pillow, which, after 
other product ghey ort. |soime time, he cd: ‘opped at the feet of a 
‘In France, and throug hout Furope, ~ young lady, and feil on his re ‘es UPON it; 
corallina officialis ithe lady followed his example, received a 


* Whatcould we substitute for the spon ves 





Is used as 


od 9 ithe i! ula 


thelminthic : itis known ande r the name of | kiss, and, taking up the cushion, danced 
Coraline of Corsica, and brought from the | also,and then droppe: dit tosome gentleman, 


different ports of the Mediterranean ; it is | 
very abundant on the western coasts of | to 
France, and also on the shores of Eneland. | throueh the whole of the comp any. The 
Sir HH. Davy arked, thatit has a fat- | cushion dance introduced by Mr, Gilbert, 
tening tendency, as well! as others of its ta- | to which he has added the tune, 1s called 
mily. |‘ Joan Sandersou,” and is thus described:— 
‘The inhabitants of Tecland, celebrated | beg Wn by at sing sie pers On 
/ 


tellalso on her knees, and thus invited him 
salute her: mode was continued 


ates 
aallS 


has rem 


‘The dance is 
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, on > fro;” a id tnstead of * W elcome, 
nde rson, the y sing “ Farewell 
Jobn S: ande son, farewell, f farewell” and s 
they go out one by one as they came in, 
Note.—The women are kissed by all the 


men in the ring at their coming and going 


John 


out, and hhewise the men by all the WO- 
men. 

‘The following extract from Seldon’s 
Table ‘Talk is given in Brand's Popular 


Antiquities, as republished by Mr, Ellis, 
2 vols. 4to. 1613, vol. IL. p. 85 :— 

ces The Court of England is much altered, 
Ata solemn dancing, first you have the 

crave measures, then the corrontos and the 

calliards, and thisis kept up with ceremony; 
at length to French-more (it should i 
trench-more) ‘), and the cushion dance, and 
then all the company dance; lord and 
vroom, lady and kitcben- maid, no distine- 
tion. Soin our Court in Gesen Elizabeth's 
time, gr ity and state were keptup. In 
Ring J: nes’s time things were pretty well; 
but in King Churles’s time, there has been 
nothing but trench-more and the cushion- 
dance.”’’ 
The trenchmore here alluded to, is thus 











for its frosts and its volcanos, make use of (either man or WOMAN ), who, taklig al 

a flustrain the form of snuff, Lo excite speez- | Cushion im their hand, dances about the | 
i Ig : either on account of its avreeable | ror aay and at the end at the tune they stop 
smell, resembiing violets, or as a preserva- and sing, This dance it will no further SO. 
tive eobinat the scurvy, so danger mus in! Lhe musicians answer, ‘ | pray you, good 
those regions. | Sir, why say you so?’— Maun. * Because 

‘To conclude. Tn all ages and in all| Joan Sanderson will not come too.”—Au- 
countries, men have acknowle. 


leed the SICIANS. 


** She must come too, and she shall 
beauty of the caral. W aryl ns have always 


come foo, 
emplo, ed itin the decoration of their armsyis, will or no, 


and she must come whether she 


"— Then helays down the eushion 





and women in their dress. Phe physicians before the woman; on which she —— 
of the muddle aves looked u pon it as a unl- he kisses her, singing, * Welcome, Joan 
versal remedy : and the priests of ancient Ss uiderson, Wi lcome, velcome.” Th he i she 
religions, as an object acce ptable to the | rises, takes up the cushion, and be oli dance, 
gods.” } singing, * Prinacum Prankuin is a fit 

Nineteen well executed — lithoo raphic | and shall we go dance it once again, and | 
plates illustrate this curious volume, which | onee again, and shall we vo dance it once 


may justly be considered as an ucceptable as un.” Thea makig a stop, the woman | 
}. 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
ne dance . | 
| 
| 


addition to natural history. sings as before, ** This dance it will no fur- 
- ' ** 7 . . 
ee eee ther go. ——uslusiciuns, “1 pray you, good 
: . . linadam, why say vou so?’— Woman. “ Be- 
Some Ancient Christmas Carols. with the | f |. | ” 
ah re » ? a | Cause JOnR Sanderson will not come too,” | 
Tunes to which th: ywere formerly Sune | to 6e] nat ia 
' et Sa ; Me | — Susicians. lle must come too, and | 
an the West of England. T'oecther with | 3 


—w1F4 yyEt 
ll) Ga he niust 


’ ; 7 oe ne too, come whe- | 

a v7 0 Anci ni Ballads ad D, “iV f eC j 1! ’ ) } | | 

; oa oss S*e | ther be will or ho Lind SO i¢ lays down | 

Collected by Davies Gitperr. F. RS . a “ 

F A. 7 z | gt ena ; the Cl Won verore aMan, WhO Knechineg up- 

. We. SCoCONnE a tion ; 1 i ee 6 Ue? ‘ 

_ “ga ; peas Laon. OVO. PP. | on it, salutes her; she singing, ‘ Wele “gg 

(yy. Onan 20 \ , { 

ne awe Jo} i} Te TSOn, WeiIcome, we lcome,’ Th 
°r” m es - : . ~ ’ = ° ~ _ { ot . . 

Pue first edition of Mr. Gilbert’s Christ- | he takes up the cushion, they take hands 
mas Carols has already been noticed in The} and dance round the room singing as be- 


} j 
are oid- 


Literary Chronicle, and, as we fore. And thus they do, till the whole 

fashioned enough to like these memorials of | company are taken into the ring; and, 

‘ e r ; ; ’ ‘ ‘ ] . , ° 
Auld lang syne,” we are tucre is Company enough, meke a little ring 

the second edition, so much ene | an 


induced to notice 
Behe is 


itsaniddle, and within that ring set a 
larged as to render it almost a new work. | chaur, and lay the cushion in it, and the first | 
The first edition was contined to eight ca-) man it Phen the cushion is laid be | 
ruls; in the second we have twenty, tol fore the first man, the weman. sin Ine, 
which are added two ancient ballads, which) & Phis d Will no farther go: and aus | 
succeeded, 1 ghd 2dd AT tie le MuUsemMmen Le fore only instes L t L onic they | 


| dance, wi 


| fuurtl 


i tures of Tlajji Baba, there 
‘that he is the same gentleman to whom the 


oo 


LeCreevrrills . CISC ani 


described in Archdeacon Nares’s Glossary, 
a work that never fails us in an explanation 
of ancient customs :— 

‘'Trenchmore—a kind of lively tune in 
triple time, to which it was usual to dance 
i a rough and boisterous manner; in fact, 
a kind of romping dance, hike the cushion 

th which it was classed ; or the 
more modern country bumpkin,  In_ the 
Rehearsal, the sun, moon, and the earth, 
are said to dance the hey to the tune of 
érenchmore.’ 

We are sure we need say nothing in 
pra se ot Mr. Gilbert’s work. It would be 
hich treason to a roast tu key and plum 
pud ling not te approve of Christmas Carols, 
and we hope the author will extend lis re- 


i searches, well assured that he will still find 


new materials to make even a third or a 
edition acceptable to tue publ C. 


——+-8 4 E> pa ——— 


ryt) 


he Adventures of Hajj Baha of Ispahan. 


1003, Lo yndon, 


3 vols. toolscap OVO. pp. 
1823, 
Wuoever may be the author of the adven- 
is little doubt 


pub lic is indebted tor Anastasius, one of the 
most charming works. that has issued from 
the pre ss tor many years: and, alt! joug ot the 
work now before us may be somewhat infe- 
rior in the powe rtully exciting interest of the 
story, a 1d in delicac y of sentiinentand vivid- 


| uessotdese ription, yet ithasgre ath ierit, é antl 
7 Cot vale | ouly he ive bee en proa luced by an author 


of the very first rate-talents. The object 
of both works is to introduce us to a more 
Intimate acquaintance with the manners 
and pecuiarities of the countries they de- 
scribe. In Anastusius, Greece and Tur 
key seemed unmasked before us, and ELa}}! 
an e jually faithful picture ¢ 
nd Tucki 


T> i - 
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— ‘ . * ' 
Chaplain of the Swedish Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, we are told of the manner i 


which the adventures of Hajji Baba, which | 
gre related by himselt, fell to the hands ot 
the editor. This introduction, we couatess, | 
does not please us; it is an imitation of | 
similar prefaces by the author of Waverley, 
and is unworthy of an author who writes so 
well as he proves himself capable of doing in | 
thiswork, 
Hajji Baba ts represented as the son ofone | 
ef the most celebrated barbers of Ispahan, | 
whose dexterity in the pse of the razor ena- : 
bled him, in the course of twenty years, to 
add asecond wife to his harem, of whom 
our hero was delivered, during the pilgri- | 
mage the couple made to the tomb of Ho- 
seinat Kerbelah, whence he was called Hajji, 
orthe pilgrim. Under the care of a schvol- 
master whom his father shaved, he received 
his education, and shaved and wrote, and 
wrote and shaved, until, at the age of sixteen, 
it was dithcult to determine whether he was 
most accomplished as a barber or a scholar. 
A Bagdad merchant, on whom young fh} 
often operated with his razor, filled him 
with alove of travel, and, taking him into his 
service in the double capacity of shaver and 
scribe, enabled him to see the world, by ac- 
companying a caravan of five hundred 
mules and horses, and two hundred camels, 
laden with merchandize for the north of 
Persia. They soon encounter a party of 
Turcomans, who make them prisoners. 
Hajjiand hismaster luckily fall into the hands 
ol the same master, the Lion Chief, with 
whom he becomes a great favourite on ac- 
count of the use he made of a pair of razors, 
with which his father provided him. Hegcts 
possession of fifty ducats, which the Turco- 
mans had taken trom his master, determines 
on keeping them himself, and becomes a 
guide to the Turcomans in invading his native 
city, after a year’s captivity. Inthe fray at Is- 
pahan he excounters his father, who, hearing 
the commotion, had left his bed to secure 


AND WEERLY REVIEW. 
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“Who and 


Persian, [ #tood interpreter. 
“< | ” 
’ 


what are you?” said Aslan Sultan. 
said the prisoner, in a very subdued voice, 
“7 beg to state, for the good of your ser- 
vice, that [am nothing 
“ What's your business?” 
“Tama poet, at your service: what can 
[do more?” 





to A poet!” cried one of the roughest | 


e Turcomaus; “what is that good 
’ 


of 
for 

** Nothing,” answered Aslan Sultan, ina 
rage ; “he won't fetch ten tomauns *: poets 
are always poor, and live upon what they 
can cozen from others. Who will ransoin 
a poet? But, if you are so poor,” said As- 
lan Sultan, “‘how do you come by those 
rich clothes?” 

‘They are part of adress of honour,” 
returned the poet, ‘* which was lately con- 
ferred upon me by the Prince of Shiraz, 
for having written some verses m_ his 
praise,” 

*Upon which the clothes were taken from 
him, and a sheep-skin cloak given to him in 
return, and he was dismissed for the pre- 
seut. Then came the short man. ‘* Who 
are you?” said the chief: ‘* what is your 
profession ?” 

‘“T ama poor cadi,” answered the other. 

** How came you tosleep ina fine bed, if 
youware poor?” said his interrogator. * You 
father of a dog, if vou lie, we'll take your 
head off! Confess that you are rich! All 
cadies are rich: they live by selling them- 
selves to the highest bidder,” 

‘Tama cadi of Galadoun, at your ser- 
vice,” said the prisoner. ‘* 1 was ordered 
to Ispahan by the governor to settle for the 
rent of a village which I occupy.” 

‘“ Where is the money for your rent?” 
said Aslan. 

‘*«~ came to say,” answered the cad, 
“that [had no money to give, for that the 
locusts had destroyed all my last year’s 


th 
? 


crops, and that there had been a want of 


rt 3 P y , ie ere »y ” 
the property in his shop, ¢ which, altogether, | Water. 


did not consist of more than half a dozen 
towels, a case of razors, soap, and a carpet :” 
on recognising him, he let him go, exclaim- 
ing, in Turkish, ‘he won’t do for us, he is 
only a barber.’ Three prisoners, however 
were carried off: — 
‘One was a tall thin man, about fifty 
years of age, with a sharp eye, a hollow 
aguish cheek, a scanty beard, wearing a pair 
of silken drawers, and a shawl under-coat. 
The other was a short round man, ofa mid- 
dle age, with a florid face, dressed in a dark 
vest, buttoning over his breast, and looked 
like an officer of the law. The third was 
stout and hairy, of rough aspect, of a strong 
“igorous form, and who was bound with 
more care than the others on account of 
the superior resistance which he had made. 
After we had finished our meal, and dis- 
buted the remains of it to the prisoners, 


? 


tr) 


¢ - . | 
We called them before us, and questioned | 


them as to their professions and situations 
Inlife. The tall thin man, upon whose rich 
appearance the Turcomans founded their 
chief hope, was firstexamined, and,as I was 
the only one of our party 


who could talk 





‘< Then, after all, what is this fellow 
worth ?” said one of the gang. 

‘<< Ife is worth a good price,” replied the 
chief, “if he happens to be a good cadi, 
for then the peasants may wish him back 
again; but, if not, adixar is too much for 
him. We must keep him :—perhaps he ts 
of more value than a merchant would be. 
But let us see how mucli this other fellow is 
likely to fetch.” 

‘They then brought the rough man be- 
fore them, and Aslan Sultan questioned lin 
in the usual manner— What are you?” 

“Tam a ferash” (acarpet spreader), said 
he, ina very sulky manner, 

‘6A ferash!” cried out the whole gang— 

a ferash!” The fellow lies! How 
came you to sleep in a fine bed?” said 
one. 


‘Te was not mine,” he answered itwas 
. ; , 
’ 


ce 


my master’s. 


é 99 


they all cried out: 
‘ 1 
tu are a merchant, 


¥ a 1 1 ’ 
MMe lles ! ne 11e5.! 
LS iS & ner i3 \(nui—-y 

: n* | ’ + Pe > ! ae 
Own it, or we'll put you to death. 
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[am a pyor man.” | 


AAD ae 





‘Io vain he asserted that he was only a 
carpet-spreader ; nobody believed him, and 
he réceived so many blows from ditferent 
quarters, that at last he wes obliged to roar 
out that be was a inerchunt. 

‘Sut I, who judged trom the appearance 


of the man that hecould not be amerchant, 


but that he was what he owned himself to 
be, assured my companions that they bad 
got but a sorry prize in hin, and artvised 
them to release him ; butimmediately L was 
assailed in my turn with a thousand maie- 


'dietions and was told thatif I chose to 








take part with my countrymen, L should 
share their fate, and become a slave 
avnin—so [ was obliged to keep my pexce, 
and permit the ruthans to have their own 
way. 

‘Their speculation in man-stealing having 
proved so unfortunate, they were in no very 
cood humour with their excursion, and there 
was a great difference of opinion amonuzst 
them, what should bedone with such worth- 
less prisoners. Some were for keeping the 
cadi, and killing t!ic poet and the terash, and 
others for preserving the cadi for ransom, 
and making the ferash a slave; but all 
seemed to be for killing the poet. 

‘T could not help feeling much compassion 
for this man, who in fact appeared to be, 
from his manners and general deportment, 
a man of consequence, although be had 
pleaded poverty; and, seeing it likely to go 
very hard with him, I said, ‘* What folly are 
youaboutto commit! hill the poet! why 
it will be worse than killing the goose with 
the goldenegg. Don’t you know that poets 
are very rich sometimes, and can, if they 
choose, become rich at ail times, for they 
carry their wealth in their head? Did yor 
never hear of the king who gave a famous 
poet a miscal * of gold for every stanza 
which he composed? Is not the sane thing 
said of the present Shah ? and—who knows? 
—perhaps your prisoner miy be the king's 
poet laureat himself.” 

“Tsthat the case?” said one of the gang ; 
‘then let him make stanzas for us imnedi- 
ately, and, if they don’t fetch a miscal each, 
he shall die.” a 

Hajji escapes from the Turcomans, and 
falls into the hands of his own countrymen, 
by whom he is much worse treated; he is 
carried to Meshed, where he becomes a 
suka, or water-carrier, on the advice of a 
friend he consults. te says,— 

‘I forthwith laid out my money in buying 
a leather sack, with a brass cock, which L 
slung round my hody, and also a bright 
drinking cup. After having filled it with 
water, and let it soak for some time, 1n or- 
der to do awry the bad smell of the leather, 
[ sallied forth and proceeded to the tomb, 
where I immediately began my operations. 
The cry I adopted was “ water, water! in 
the name of the Imam, water.” This I 
chanted with all the force and swell of my 

ler the seti- 
tion of the muleteer for two days betore, | 
assured that [ acquitted myseil as weil 
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appeared, I immediately drew the attention 
of the other sukas, who seemed to question 
the mght L had to exercise their profession 
When I showed myself at the reservoir, to 
draw water, they would have qui arretled 
with me, and one attempt d to push mein; 
but they found me resolute, and that my 
resolution was backed by a set of strong 
and active limbs, and, therefore, they con- 
fined themselves to abusive language, 
which being the entire master, I soon got 
the lead, and completely silenced them. 
Nature, in fact, seemed to have intended 
me forasaka. The water which I had ; 

moment before drawn from a filthy reser- 
voir, T extolled as having flowed from a 
spring created by Ali in person, equal to the 
sacred well of and a branch of 
the river which flows through Paradise. It 


~ ~ 
wt lll ow mM, 


is inconceivable how it was relished, and how 


considerable was the money | received for 
giving itgratis. 1 was always on the watch 
to discover when a new set of pilgrims 
should arrive, and, before they had 
alighted from their mules, all dusty from 
the road, and all happy at having escaped 
the Turcomans, I pled them in ‘the name 
of the prophet with a retreshing draught, 
and made them recollect that, this being | 
the first devotional act which they pertorm- 
ed ov reaching Meshed, so, out of gratitude 
for their safe arrival, they ought to reward 
and admonitions 


me liberally; niv were 
scarcely ever disregarded,’ 
Hlajji sprains his back in a feat of 


strength before the prince, changes his pro- 
fession, and becomes ‘ an itinerant vendor 
of smoke,’ or a retailer Of pipes and to- 
bacco ready lighted. 
tumer is a dervish :— 
‘Dervish Seter (for that was his name) 
was a man of pecubar aspect. He hada 
large aquiline nose, plercing black eves, a 
thick beard, and a great quantity of jet 
black hair flowing * over his shoulders. His 
comical cap was embroidered all over with 
sentences trom the horan, and holy invoca- 
tions: the skin of a red deer was fastened 
loosely upon his back, with the hairy side 
outwards: he bore | in oad a lone steel st: ’ 
which be generally carried on his shoulde 
and inthe other a calabash, suspended by 
three chains, which he extended whenever 


of 


even | 


His principal cus- | 


for they 
customers put together ; but their 
was so avreeable 
temptation, 

* Dervish 
had smoked more than usual, 


* Hajji Baba, 


said to me, 


do you not turn dervish, like us? 


men’s beards as cheap as dirt; and, 





one of great variety, as well as of great idle- 
We look upon mankind as fair game 
| —we live upon their weakness and credu- 
lity; and, from what I have seen of you, I 
| think you would do honour to our profes- 


less. 


sion, and, in time, become as celebrated as | 


the famous Sheikh Saadi_ himself.” 
This speech was applauded by the other 
two, who pressed my entering upon their 
| protession. 1 was nothing loath, but I) 
pleaded my ignorance of the necessary qua- 
litications. ‘ low 1s it possible,” said I, | 
“that a being so ignorant and onexperi- | 


1; even 


' 


enced as Lam can at once attain to all the | 


-how to read and write, ’tis true; I have 
vone through the Koran, and have my Hatiz 
and Svadi nearly by heart; 


| learning requisite for a dervish? T know 
| 


of Ferdisi, but beyond that I am totally ig- 
norant.” ** Ah, my friend,” said Dervish 
Scter, little do you know ot dervishes, and 
still less of humankind. It is not great 
learning that is required to make a dervish: 
assurance is the first ingredient. With one- 
fifticth part of the accomplishments that 
you have mentioned, and with only a com- 
mon share of effrontery, [ promise you that 


even the lives , of your hearers, By impu- 
dence I have been a prophet, by impudenc e 
I have wrought miracles, by impudence I 
have restored the dying an health—by im- 


aud am feared and respected by those who, 
hke you, do not know what dervishes are. 
If I chose to give myself the trouble, and 
mcur the risks which Mahomed himself did, 
[ might even now become as great a pro- 
phetas he. It would be as easy for me to 





he deigned to ask the charity of passengers, 
In his girdle he wore large avate clasps, 


from which chung a quantity of heavy 
wooden beads; and, as he swung himself 


aloug through the streets and bazars, there 
was so much of wildness and solicitude in 
all his words and actions, that he did not 
ful to inspire a certain awe in all beholders, 
This, 1 afterwards learnt, was put on, in or- 
der to suit the character which he bad 
adopicd ; 
nv one chanced to be present, he was the 
most natural and unreserved of beings. Our 
acquaintance soon improved into intimacy, 


and, at length, he introduced me into a 
bis own 





- . sa % 
for, when he smoked my pipes, it 


cut the moon in two with my finger 
for him, provided [ once made my 
hearers have contidence in me; and impu- 
dence will do that, and more, if exerted in 
a proper manner.” When Dervish Sefer 
had done talking, his companions applaud- 
ed what he had said, 
many curious anecdotes of the feats which 
they had performed, that I became very 
anxious to know more oft these extraordi- 
nary men. ‘They promised to relate the 
'istory of their lives at our next mecing, 
and, ia the mean wlile, recommended me 


Was 


. 
eee 


more divnitied, and fuller of enjoyment, 


lthan that of a vagabond seller of adulte- 


rated smoke. 





small circle of dervishes, men of 

turn and profession, with whom he lived al- 
most exclusively, and I was invited to fre- 
quent their meetings. It is true that this 
did pot suit my views in the smoking line, 


The stories of the dervishes are highly 
amusing, and Hajj a ile ee on becoming 
Accompamed by Dervish Sefer, he | 
Meshed for Tebran; before he ven- 


; OMe, 


quits 


together consumed more of my | 
vood tobacco than did the rest of my other 
society 
, that I could not resist the 


Sefer, one evening, when we 


you are too much of a man 


to bea aaltee of smoke all your life:—why 
We hold | 


al- 
though our existence 1s precanious, yet it is 


besides which, | 
I have read a great part of ee Shah Nameh 


you may command not only the purses, but | 


pudence, in short, I lead a life of great ease, | 


as it | 


and they related so | 


stiongly to turn my thoughts to aline of life | 





tures to practise ¢ as a dervish, he resolves to 
try his talent in relating a story before g 
itis nteiineit The story is that of q 
| barber of Bagdad, who, bargaining with a 
| wood-cutter tor all the wood on his ass, jp. 
sists on the pack-saddle also; he < appeals 
| to the caliph, without any redress ; ; buta 
suggestion how to be even with the barber. 
* The wood-cutter having made his obej- 
sances, returned to his ass, which was tied 





ed to his home. A few days after, he a 

plied to the barber, as if nothing had hap- 
pened between them, requesting that he 
and a companion of his from the country 
might enjoy the dexterity of his hand; and 
the price at which both operations were to 
be performed was settled. When the wood- 
| cutter’s crown had been properly shorn, Ali 
Sakal asked where his companion was, 
| He is just standing without here,” said 
| the other, “and he shall come in presently.” 
| Accordingly he went out, and returned, 
| 





leading his ass after him by the halter. 
“This is my companion,’ said he, “and you 
must shave him.” * Shave him,” exclaim- 
_ed the barber, in the greatest surprise ; “ it 
is enough that I have consented to demean 
myself by touching you, and do you insult 
me by asking me to do as much to your ass? 
| Away with you, or I'll send you both to Je- 
| hanum;” and forthwith drove them out of 
| his shop. 

| § The wouod-cutter immediately went to 
| the Caliph, was admitted to his presence, 
| 

| 

| 


-and related hiscase. ‘*’Tis well,’ said the 
commander of the faithful: “ bring Ali Sa- 
kaland his razors to me this instant,” he ex- 
claimed to one of his officers; and, in the 

course of ten minutes, the barber stood be- 
fore him. ‘* Why do you refuse to shave 

this raan’s companion ?’” said the Caliph to 
the barber: ‘ was not that youragreement?” 

Ali, kissing the ground, answered. “ ’Tis 

| true, O Caliph, that such was our agree- 

ment; but who ever made a companion of 
an ass before? or who ever before thought 
of treating it like a true believer?” You 
may say right,” said the Caliph: “ but, at 
the same time, who ever thought of insist- 

ing upon a pack- saddle being included in a 

load of wood? No, no, it is the wood-cut- 

ter’s turn now. To the ass immediately, or 
you know the consequences.” The barber 

_ was then obliged to prepare a great quantity 
of soap, to lather the beast trom head to 
foot, and to shave him in the presence of 
the Caliph aud of the whole court, whilst he 


laugh: ing of all the by-standers, The poor 
' wood-cutter was then dismissed, with an 
| Appropriate present of money, and all Bag- 
dad resounded with the story, and cele- 
| brated the justice of the commander of the 
| faithful,’ 
Hajji proceeds to Tehran, and calls on 
the poet, who had just returned from capti- 
| vity, Through, uls means, he becomes ser- 
' vant to the king's physician, who makes use 
of him to prevent the growing popularity 
of an European physician that had arrived 
with an ambassadur from the Franks, ot 
| whoin he gives a strange account :— 


without, took it by the halter, and proceed.’ 





was jeered and mocked by the taunts and , 
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‘fle pretends to the knowledge of a great 
many things ot which we have never yet 
heard in Persia. He makes no distinction 
petween hot and cold diseases, and hot and 
cold remedies, 2S Galenus and Avicenna 
jave ordained ; but gives mercury by way of 
q cooling medicine ; stabs the belly with a 
sharp instrument for wind in the stomach; 
and, what is worse than all, pretends to do 
away with the small-pox altogether, by in- 
fusing into Our nature a certain extract of 
cow, a discovery which one of their philo- 
sophers has lately made. Now this will 
never dv, Haji. The small-pox has always 
been a comfortable source of revenue to 
me; cannot afford to lose it because an 
iwidel chouses to come here and treat us 
like cattle.’ 

Of the Europeans, generally, he says,— 

‘“ Their manners and customs are totally 
diferent to ours, that is true,” replied Mirza 
Ahinak; “and you may form some idea or 
tiem, when I tell you that, instead of shav- 
int their heads and letting their beards 
gmw, as we do, they do the very contrary, 
fur nut a vestige of hair is to be seen on 
their chins, and their hair is as thick on 
their heads as if they had made a vow never 
tocut it off: then, they sit on little plat- 
forms, whilst we squat on the ground ; they 
take up their food with claws made of iron, 
whilst we use our fingers; they are always 
walkiag about, we keep seated; they wear 
tiylht clothes, we loose ones; they write 
fron left to right, we from right to left; 
they never pray, we five times a day; in 
short, there is no end to what might be re- 
lated of them; but most certain it is, that 
they are the most fithy people on the earth, 
for they hold nothing to be unclean; they 
eatall sorts of avimals, froma pig to a tor- 
tose, without the least scruple, and that 
without first cutting their throats ; they will 
dissect. a dead body, without requiring any 
purification after it, and perform all the 
brute functions of their nature, without ever 
thinking it necessary to go to the hot bath, 
oreven rubbing themselves with sand after 
them,” 

‘Hajji, failing in getting a salary from the 
doctor, falls in love with his favourite Cur- 
dish slave, Zeenab, whose history forms an 
interesting episode.  Hlajji’s master, the 
chief physician, determines on giving an 
entertainment to the Shah, with the de- 
scription of which we conclude for the pre- 
sent :— 

‘The only persons, besides servants, ad- 
mitted into the saloon where the Shah 
dined, were the three princes, his sons, who 
had accompanied him; and they stood at 
the farthest end, with their backs against 
the wajl, attired in dresses of ceremony, 
with swords -by their sides. Mirza Abmak 
remained in attendance without. A cloth, 
of the finest Cashmerian shawl fringed with 
told, was then spread on the carpet, before 
the king, by the chief of the valets, and a 
gold ewer and basin were presented for 
Washing hands. he dinner was then 
brought in trays, which, as a precaution 
against poison, had been sealed with the 


the kitchen, and were broken open by him 
again in the presence of the Shah. Here 
were displayed all the refinements of cook- 
ery: rice, in various shapes, smoked upon 
the board; first, the chilau, as white as 
snow; then the pilau, with apiece of boiled 
lamb smothered in the rice; then another 
pilau, with a baked fowl in it; a fourth, 
coloured with saffron, mixed up with dried 
peas; and at length, the king of Persian 
dishes, the narinj pilau, made with slips of 
orange-peel, spices of all sorts, almonds, and 
sugar: salmon and herring, from the Cas- 
pian Sea, were seen among the dishes; and 
trout from the river Zengi, near Erivan: 
then, in china basins and bowls of different 
sizes were the ragouts, which consisted of 
hash made of a fowl boiled to rags, stewed 
up with rice, sweet herbs, and onions; a 
stew, in which was a lamb’s marrow-bone, 
with some loose flesh about it, and boiled 
in its own juice; small gourds, crammed 
with force-meat, and done in butter; a fowl 
stewed to rags, with a brown sauce of 
prunes; a large omelette, about two inches 
thick ; a cup full of the essence of meat, 
mixed up with the rags of lamb, almonds, 
prunes, and tamarinds, which was poured 
upon the top of the chilau; a plate of 
poached eggs, fried in sugar and butter; a 
dish of badenjans, slit in the middie and 
boiled in grease; a stew of venison; and a 
great variety of other messes, too numerous 
to mention. After these came the roasts. 
A lamb was served up hot from the spit, the 
tail of which, like marrow, was curled up 
over its back. Partridges, and what is 
looked upon asthe rarest delicacy in Persia, 
two capk derch, partridges of the valley, 
were procured on the occasion. Pheasants 
from Mazanderan were there also, as well 
as some of the choicest bits of the wild ass 
and antelope. The display and the abund- 
ance of delicacies surprised every one ; and 
they were piled up in such profusion around 
the king, that he seemed almost to form a 
part of the heap. I do not mention the in- 
numerable little accessories of preserves, 
pickles, cheese, butter, onions, celery, salt, 
pepper, sweets, and sours, which were to be 
found in different parts of the tray, for that 
would be tedious: but the sherbets were 
worthy of notice, from their peculiar deli- 
cacy; ‘these were containcd in immense 
bowls of the most costly china, and drank 
by the help of spoons of the most exquisite 
workmanship, made of the pear-tree. They 
consisted of the common lemonade, made 
with superior art ; of the sekenjebin, or vine- 
gar, Sugar, and water, so mixed that the sour 
and the sweet were as equally balanced as 
the blessings and miseries of lite; the sher- 
bet of sugar and water, with rose-water to 
give it a perfume, and sweet seeds to in- 
crease its flavour; and that made of the 
pomegranate ; all highly cooled by lumps of 
floating ice. 
‘The king then, doubling himself down 
with his head reclining towards his food, 
buried his hands in the pilaus and other 
dishes betore him, and eat in silence, whilst 
the princes and the servants in waiting, in 


When he had finished he got up, and walk- 
ed intoan adjoining room, where he washed 
his hands, drank his coffee, and smoked his 
water-pipe.’ (To be continued. ) 
——+ 9+ 
Cornelii Nepotis Vite Excellentium Impera- 
torum, ad Fidem optimorum Codicum casti- 
gate; Notis, Chronologia, Calendario, Vo- 
cabulario, et Nominum Propriorum Indice. 
Illustrate studio ALEXANDRI STEWART. 
18ino. pp. 363. Edinburgh aud London, 
1823. 
Tuis is the most complete edition of Cor- 
nelius Nepos that we have seen, and 
only requires to be known to be adopted 
in every school where the Latin language 
is taught. Without affording an apology 
to the indolent student, the editor has an- 
ticipated the obstacles at which the 
learner might stumble, and, by unravel-- 
ling intricacies of construction, explaining 
peculiarities of phrase, and illustrating ob- 
scurities of allusion, has rendered his path 
smooth and clear before him, thus ena- 
bling him to proceed with certainty and 
pleasure. This is done by the means of 
marginal notes, which are at once copious 
and intelligible,—a chronological table of 
the memorable events recorded by the 
author, with an explanation of the method 
of calculating time by olympiads,—dis- 
tinct tables of the days of each month in 
the Roman .year,—a copious vocabu- 
lary,—and an index.of proper names, a 
sort of: Lempriere in miniature. Sach 
are a few of the recommendations, and 
the work needs no higher, of this edi- 
tion of the lives of eminent commanders 
by Cornelius Nepos. 

——>+ooae 


Thoughts: chiefly designed as Preparative 
or Persuasive to Private Devotion. Br 
Jonun Suepparp, author of A Tour in 
1816. 12mo., pp. 276. London, 1824. 

Ir is well observed that, to speak to the 

heart, it is necessary to speak from the 

heart; and Mr. Sheppard says in his pre- 
face, that ‘ he who would produce what 
may profit others, by influencing their 
mental state and disposition, must be 
guided chiefly by what he judges and 
feels the most adapted to benefit himself.’ 
On this principle Mr. Sheppard has writ- 
ten, and his thoughts breathe so much of 
the true Christian spirit, and are couched 
in terms of such liberality, that they can- 
not excite any prejudice even in those 
who may not protess the same creed. 

The subject of Mr. Sheppard’s discourses , 

are well chosen, and they are also well 


written. 
—_—3+o+-o— 


Mountalyth, a Tule, in three Volumes. By 
Jane Harvey: author of Singularity, 
&c. London, 1828. 

THe novel of Mountalyth ts founded on 

the events of 45, as the Scoth call the last 

rebellion in favour of the house of Stuart ; 
and, without assuming, or pretending to as- 
suine, a very high rank among the novels 

of the present day, it may lay claim to a 








*lgnet of the head steward before they left 
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respectable place in the list. If it has not 
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the vigour of some works of a higlier 
class, itis also free from the coarseness 
and vulgarity that disfigure them; the 
story is neither devoid of interest nor pro- 
babt! ity ; several of the characters are 
well drawn : and the incidents are suffi- 
ciently striking to render Mountalyth a 
very readable novel, a coinpliment which 
we cannot pav to one half of the works of 
fiction that come before us. 
+o 


Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 


guage, in Miniature. Improved and 
Enlarged. By Grorce Futon. 18mo. 
Edinburgh, 1823. 


Tue great merit of this little work is the 
care which the editor has paid to the ac- 
centuation, which gives it all the merit of 
a pronouncing dictionary ; the addition 
of several words not in the original, to- 
gether with vocabularies of classical and 
scriptural proper names,—an account of 
the heathen deities,—a very copious col- 
lection of Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish quotations and phrases,—a chro- 
nological table of remarkable events,— 
and a list of men of genius and learning. 
‘These additions to a work of sterling 
value, combined with typographical neat- 
ness, give Fulton’s edition a superiority 
to many editions of Johnson. 








ORIGINAL. 


SHELA LILA TE 


CALEDONIAN TOUR IN 1823. 
BY AN OXONI — 
(Continued from p. 26.) 

-Perth— Salutation inn (a designation 
said to have arisen from the salve on 
the Roman houses of Pompeii): the 
town is replete with Highland re- 
cruiting ‘serjeants, and the pipes are 
playing in unisoa with the drums, and 
form a tout ensemble wonderfully strik- 
ing, among the dirty lanes and streets of 
the town. ‘The lapidaries seem numer- 
ous,and deal largely inagate, jasper, and 
Scotch pebbles of every sort.—I cross 
a fine bridge over the Tay, and proceed 
towards Scone. The national vanit ty of 
the natives makes them believe that the 
Romans actually said ‘ Kece Taum/’ 
when they first beheld it, with rapturous 
ejaculations, occasioned by the limpid 
aspect of its waters.—Palace of Scone 
1 enter by means of a silver key, anda 
circuitous ramble. ‘The grand hall of 
the palace contains, among other beau- 
ties, a fine statue of Venus. ‘The chief 
pictures are a ‘St. Catherine and Vir- 
gin,’ by Paul Veronese ; § King Charles 
1.’ by Vandyke, clad in a fine suit of ar- 
mour; * The Soldiers playing Cards ’*— 
that is, casting lots for our Savivur’s 
vestments *; and The Denial of | Peter ;’ 





* This picture will not afford matter r of won- 








‘Cupid and Psyche,’ by Guido. The 
Hoors are all waxed with great care. 
The bed-rooms, particularly 
King James and Mary Queen of Scots, 
contain superb beds, adorned with 
old tapestry; I speak of these apart- 
ments not as they were, forthe old cas- 
tle has been pulled mm own, but as they 
now bear title. What is called King 
James’s dressing-room is also shown to 
visitors. In another room isa picture by 
Tenters, ofa burlesque character, name- 
ly, ‘Apes playing Cards ;’ and one of 
them turns a spit at the fire; aiso, a 
‘Portrait of the Earl of Rochester,’ and 
another of § Monmouth,” by Sir Peter 


Rome.’ The tomb of one of the Earls 
of Mansfield is near the palace, and is 
supported by two knights in complete | é 
armour; itis placed ina sort of chapel, 
at the end of a path leading from the 
building, 

Leave Perth: view of the site of 
Lord Nairn’s house, burnt during the 
rebellion. Distant prospect of Dun- 
sinane, where Mlacolm slew the ty- 
rant Macbeth—eminence where, it is 
said, not a few victims of the rebellion 
in 45 perished ona gibbe t!—Grampian | 5 
hills: an extensive range. It was on 
their summits that Gaigacus, or Galdus 
(some cail him Corbre a), according to 
Tacitus, stood the attack of the Roman 
legions ; but his mountaineers (n otwith- 
sti anding the floridspeech he made them 
before battle) could not resist the cohorts 
of Menapians and Turgrians, sent by 
Agricola to dislodge them ; they seem to 
have disliked the appeals made by the 
broad sword to their countenances ; for 
these Roman auxiliaries appear to have 
cut them in the face when they attack- 
ed the position (fedare ora). 1 have 
read,in Plutarch’s account of the battle 
of Pharsalia, that Julius Cesar sent a 
detachment, ordered to aim principaily 
at the faces of Pompey’s cavaliers ;_ to 
lie in ambush; and that those troops, 
finding themselves so attacked, turned 
their backs, and exposed their infantry 
to be cut to piec ces. The seat of Lord 
Stewart, beautifully situated, appears in 
a valley, through which the Tuy mean- 
ders in most picturesque manner,— 
Dunkeld: ruins of an old abbey, very 
entire; in one of the pinnacles two 
screech-owls are famed for reciting their 
evening solos in succession. The Tay 
abounds with trout and is crossed by a 
fine bridge, but its banks are disfigured | 
by that ‘odious nae of drapery—a 
bleach-field. — The Duke of Athoij’s 





der, when it is considered that P. Veronese 


Bess : ait { 
placed benedictine monks and Swiss BONGICES | | | 


among the subjects of the Old Testament. 


ark atfords a fine sylvan prospect. 


those of 


Lely ; and a painting of the ‘Forum of 


———__| 
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Brian, which displays a beautiful cata, 
ract. A grotto is formed above the 
abyss of waters, and, on the removal of 
a di oor, \ which appears simply to present 
a picture of Ossian, the stranger js 
ushered into a room adorned wiih CO. 
loured glass, which displays the cata. 
ract in the most pleasing, varied forms, 
The pi cturesque woods, which abound 
with wild berries are delightfully water. 
ed by the Tay.—There is a romantic 
hill near Dunkeld; and on the moors 
which skirt its sides I found humerous 
grouse and black cock.—The view from 
the summit is most extensive.—Many 
carriages, belonging to sporting charac. 
ters, arrive in the town; a roebuck was 
fastenened behind one of them—the 
first J] had hitherto seen. This town 
appears to have been the head quarters 
of the Hessians, during the rebellion in 
1745, as we may judge from the follows 
ing verses of a contemporary poet :— 
‘ Hesse’s band in Perth then quartered was, 
And at Dunkeld kept the pass : 
These Hessians were a warlike band— 
Six thousand did their Prince command; 
Their countenance was awful fierce 5 
They spoke High Dutch or German Earse ; 
7 id white buff belts, aud all blue clothes, 
Vith a loag beard beneath their nose 3; 
Their whisties and drums in chorus join— 
’*T would cheer one’s heart, they played so fine; 
Their grenadieis had caps of brass 
Thus ordered were the men of Hesse.’ 

Blair Athol, at some distance, nowa 
place of little importance, is also com- 
memorated :— 

‘The remnants of Gardiner’s broke dragoons 
Kept Blair in Athole and such towns ; 
These horseinen twice ha! sutier’d sore— 
Here by surprise they suffered more.’ 

Proceed to Inverness, Pass of Killy- 
crankie, where Viscount Dundee defeated 
General Mackay, when he maintained 
the cause of King James II. in the 
Hiehlands. The defile is most romantic, 
and the river winds through a deep 
glen, a memento of the sla vughter of that 
memorable day. ‘The tree near which 
Dundee was shot is still stand ling, near a 
house on the right side of the road, 
The combat was the theme of a Latin 
poem, which began with— 

‘Grahamius mirabilis coegerat montanos, 

Qui clypeis et gladiis pezarunt Anglicano3; 
Tugere ballicole et Puritani, 

Cacavere Batavi et Cameroniani,’ &e. | 

A most beautiful passsage through 
the mountains succeeds, with majestic 
scenery, oneach side, formed chietly by 
the manors ef the Duke of Athol and 
Major Patterson, abounding in grouse. 
The chief hamlets are Dalwhinnie and 
Daluy cardoch, near the former of which 
the country is as wild and stony as ee 
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as 
appearances embosomed between two 
anges Of hills, and appears a translu- 
went stream of silvery water from the 
ck. View of the romantic banks 
of the Spey and of the lofty Cairn, 
which is covered with snow.— Arrive 
sta village in the Highlands, where 
the followers of the Pretender Charles 
ye said to have amused themselves at 
putting stone, before the battle com- 
nenced.——Pass the water of Nairn, ap- 
arently a water of no great magnitude: 
it was crossed by the Duke of Cumber- 
land's dragoons, who came thus in the 


taining numerous fragments of bones 
quite cellular, and most of them pulver- 
ized by the succession of years.—It re- 
minded me of Lucian’s description of 
Pharsalia, when speaking of the slain, 
and in which he so strikingly alludes 
to the decomposition of animal matter 
and its incorporation with the soil. 
My Highland hostess tells a story of one 
of the fugitives who was pursued by the 
soldiers into her mother’s house, which 
stood nearly on this spot, and was then 
shot at the door, after being dragged 
from under the bed. She also pointed 





rear of the rebels, and cut them off from 
the lower part of the country, the night 
before the action at Culloden. A num- 
ber of green spots on the heath are tra- 
ditionally pointed out, near the road, as 


retreat. 

Culloden; I proceed there early in 
the morning; a boy directs me to the 
tombs where many of the slain lie. On 
returning, | am regaled with whey at 
one of the cots. The position of the 
armies is pointed out tome by the High- 
land woman who tenants this cabin. 
The spot where Lord Robert Ker was 
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cated by a green spot a little in the rear 

of the road that crosses the heath. He 

commanded the grenadiers of Barrel’s 

regiment, (the 4th,) and was cut down, 

(alter bravely receiving the foremost 

opponent on his spontoon,) when the 

Highland column drove in that regi- 

ment, which formed one of the duke’s 

first line :— 

‘Lord Robert Ker fell among the slain, 

A brave captain of Barrel’s mea 3 

M‘Phersons, Camevons, and the Stuarts, 

Who did disdain the name of cowards, 

Struck Barrel’s regiment on the flank 5 

For two companies, they made a blank: 

But Bland and Hawley came on behind ’em, 

Campbells and light horse, which so confin'’d 
them 

Between two fires and bay’nets fixed, 

That few got off, being so perplext.’ 

A few stones were placed round his 
body by his comrades when they buried 
him. There are about twenty green 
spots in the morass, which indicate the 
graves of the rebels. —The ruins of the old 
park wall, (pulled down by the Camp- 
bells,) which covered Charles’s right, 
may yet be seen onthe side of some bar- 
ren hills that bound the prospect on the 
heathh—Culloden House, where the 
Pretender was posted, is still standing 
about the centre of the moor. ‘The 
tombs of the English soldiers were co- 
vered with oats; but the spot where the 


Highlanders were buried consisted of | 


«i exceeding black mould, formed of 
decayed human substances, and con- 


the graves of those who perished in the | 


out a small eminence where the king’s 


| troons had a cannon mounted during 


the engagement.—A tree stands at some 
distance on this scene of desolation, 
exactly on the spot where the barn was 
burnt that contained the wounded of 
Charles’s army. 

The cruelty exercised by the Duke of 
Cumberland on the unfortunate parti- 
sans of the Stuart family, in the 45, 
will be long and deservedly execrated : 





buried, as well as his house, 1s indi- | 


it is generally allowed that there was 
little or no quarter shown after the 
battle. It has been also stated that 
‘there was an order given by Lord 
George Murray to show no mercy to the 
_king’s troops, on any pretext whatever. 
She then described how the women 
went out and robbed the dead of their 
shirts. At Falkirk they behaved ex- 
tremely i!l to the wounded, if we may 
judge from the following lines :— 
‘ For by their clothes no man could ken, 

They stripped were as fast they fell: 

The plundering wives and savage boy 

Did many wounded men destroy 3; 

With dirks and skians they fell a sticking, 

For which they well deserved a kicking: 

Some of the brutish commons, too, 

I saw them run the wounded through.’ 
This Highland cottager is a tenant of 
the son of the celebrated Duncan Forbes, 
and pays a rent of eleven pounds a year 
for her little cabin, which contamed 
two apartments, and was completely 
filled with the smoke from a turf fire. 
Most of the old women thought I be- 
| longed to Forbes’s family ; asked what 
i house | wanted, and when I thought 
their lord would return to his estate. 
One of them observed, ‘You are a 
mighty young man to come to sucha 
Hieland place as this;’ but the greater 
part could articulate no other language 
but Gaélic. Balls are often found on 
the heath, (some three pounders, others 
twelve,) alse grape and cannister shot, 
broken arms, &c. 

Duncan Forbes’s house stands on the 
right-hand side of the road leading to 
Fort George, under the moor, nearly 


of oats stood an old dismantled castle 
of the Earls of Morey—a fine ruin. 
Fort George is a most regular piece 
of fortification, as far as ditches, port- 
cullises, covered ways, and strong bat- 
teries, can make it so; it has a fine ar- 
moury, and is complete in every respect ; 
it stands close to the Murray Frith, 
which it entirely commands. 

Proceed to view the celebrated Fall of 
Fyers, near the waters of Loch Ness. 
Fine mountainous scenery on the left of 
the road. Arrive at the General’s 
Hut, as it is called; supposed to be 
so named from its being the place. 
where the tent (I believe) of Gen. Wade 
was pitched, when the army was em- 
ployed in making the military roads. 
The battle of Sheritfmuir will speak in 
his favour, when the wings of each army" 
were struck with a separate panic, and 
neither party followed up its success. 
This action gave rise to the old bailad, 
still sung in Scotland, beginning with— 

‘We ran, and they ran, 

And we ran, and they ran away, man.’ 
(To be concluded in our next). 
—4 > — 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Tue following description of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, the capital of Brazil, a country 
which has become highly interesting 
since it has declared its independence, is 
contained ina letter from a gentleman of 
the United States, who visited South Ame- 
rica in the summer and autumn of last 
year :— 
* Rio Janeiro, Aug. 12. 

‘We arrived here on the 5th. Of the 
little that is to be seen | have seen but 
little. In describmg to you this place, I 
will begin with the scenery as you ap- 
proach the harbour. ‘* Cloud capt’. 
mountains, extending as far as the eye can 
trace, form as it were the back-ground of 
a picture, which | have no where seen’ 
surpassed. In the vicinity of the coast 
the lofty conical hills form a peculiar fea- 
ture in the scenery. ‘The ‘* sugar-loaf”’ 
marks the entranee to the harbour, which 
is strikingly picturesque and beautiful. 
On opening the entrance, which is only 
three-quarters of a mile wide, you per- 
ceive the spacious harbour of Rio, sur- 
rounded with hills and mountains; on its 
surface are scattered several islands, many 
of which are fortified. ‘The scene was en- 
livened by a large number of merchant 
ships, and several vessels of war, of dif- 
ferent nations. On the borders of the 
harbour are a number of villages, and at 
a distance you can perceive the city, 
crowded with houses.—On landing I was 
much disappointed with its appearance. 
— The streets are well laid out, and paved, 
but narrow; most of them are extremely 
dirty.—Custom, it is said, can habituate 
us to any thing, but, without a complete 








opposite. In the midst of a large field 


revolution in my olfactory senses, I could 
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never become habituated to the filth of | And, if the countess could deceive me, Each seemed to please, yet none, methoughs 
Rio. Would this were all: a stain  stij] | Wilt thou never then believe me ? could boast , 
more deep adds more strongly to the Shall if then a tale reveal That of the three he pleased the most. 


disgust which I feel in walking the streets 
Slavery probably exists here in its mildest 
forms. But can that be called clemency 
Which drags a fellow-creature from his 
country, and condemns him to adininister 
to the wants of pampered luxury, or obey 
the demands of haughty pride or insatiate 
avarice?) Many of the slaves are em- 
ployed in carrying goods, others in selling 
fruit, &c.; but large numbers lounge about 
the streets. ‘The houses are well built, 
but none of them, not even the pa/uce can 
be called elegant. ‘The interior of some 
of the churches is handsome, but they 
cannot be compared with those of Italy. 
The troops are generally well paid, and 
are often liberally regaled with wine, &c. 
by the Emperor at his residence, which 
is a few miles from the city. A short 
time since, he injured himself by a fall 
from his horse, and his first entrance to 
the city since his recovery was made a few 
days ago. ‘The ratn fell in torrents. Tie 
and the Empress were on horseback, and 
1 hope our American ladies would not 
think I tell a traveller’s story, if 1 assure 
them she rode comme un homme. 
dress was ordinary, her complexion very 
dark. You will recollect that she is a 
sister to the Empress Maria Louisa Bo- 
nmaparte. He is a decent-looking man, 
and was distinguished only by his badges 
of loyalty.—They were escorted by the 
military, whe, jommed with a large number 
of Negroes, it can scarcely be said, rent 
the air with “ Vivas.” At the entrance 
_of the city his reception was said to be 
different. 





Original Portry. 
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GALLANTRY AND DEVOTION. 


Savari de Mauleon relates to his present mistress 
the coquetry of his last *. 
BY SIR JAMES LAURENCE. 
LaDy, accept the vassal’s prayer,— 
Lady, accept the homage due ; 
If my last dame was false as fair, 
Must I, therefore, prove untrue ! 
I by the Holy Virgin swear t, 
By all a loyal knight may prize, 
By the most holy mass and thy bright eyes, 
That Lady Guillimette was false as fair. 





I am no Saracen or Jew, 

Ihave kuelt where Christ has trod,— 
A Christian knight is ever true 

To his mistress and bis God ; 





* ©Savari de Mauleon fut un baron du Poi- 
tou, riche, brave, spirituel, et magnifique. Pen 
de tronbadours ont été plus loués, on |’appela 
le chef de toute courtoisie,,—La Gaule Poétique, 
Vii. p- 97. 

+ Those who may think exaggerated here 
the strange mixture of gallantry and devotion 
that distinguished the twelfth century, may 
consult Millot’s Histoire Littéraire des Trouba- 
dours; Les Fabliaux, ou Contes du 12 et 13 
Siécle, par le Grand d’Aussy; Mémoires sur le 


Her | 


That will cover her with shame ?— 
A loyal knight must for ber honour feel, 
Tho’ she only mock’d his flame. 
But, lady, my scruples are unjust, 
To thee her secrets [ may trust,— 
Ti ou art mistress of my own. 
But now, alas! this tale is not 
A secret—'tis to every sot, 
To troubadour, and juggler, known. 
What is the Lady Guillimette ? 
Alas ! the mos? perverse coquette 
F.om the Loire to the Garonne. 


Scarce had Count Pedro brought his bride 
To his court, at St. Macaire, 
When knights and barons came in feudal pride 
To greet the Lady Guillimette the fair, 
I came, and loved (I love where I admire), 
Ard, when I saw my rivals all retire, 
I begz’d to be her knight: with gracious 
mien 
She took my scarf of red, the colour of desire,, 
And. o’er my shoulder hung a scarf of green— 
| Colour of hope! I clasp’d it to my breast ; 
At every tournay, every tilt, I bore it ; 
And, had it by the Pope at Rome been bless’d, 
With more devotion I could not have worn it. 


| I will not tell the fétes and gifts I gave, 
| Or count the moments in her service lost ;— 
I might have built a church my soul to save, 
Or sent three pilgrims to the holy grave, 

For a less sum than every kiss has cost. 
Oft have I left her court in deep despair, 

And to my castle in Poitou retired ; 

Again the scarf of green my hopes inspired, 
Again I spurr’d my steed to St. Macaire, 
Lay at the feet of Guillimette the fair, 

And was refused again the boon that I de- 

sird, 

Away to Mauleon in dudgeon I fled ; 
1 there met a friar, his dve who said: 
‘The altar,’ quoth he, £ of St. Francis is poor, 
But the force of our prayers and our beads is 


sure.’ 
I paid for three masses, and vowed, if his 
prayer * 
Would render the countess more ready to 
love, 


That I would the curls of St. Joseph repair, 
And purchase a new crown of light for the 
dove. 


My horse! my horse! J spring upon his back, 
Again to St. Macaire I post away : 

Two knights were at the court,—the Sire de 

Bergerac 

And the polite Sir Jeffery de Blaye. 

The lovely countess, like an eastern queen, 

Now smiled on this, now on the other knight; 

And like the sun, where’er she turned ber mien, 

Each hero seemed to brighten in the light. 


Soon as | caught her eye, I bent a courteous 
knee ; 

She beckon’d to a page to bring a chair ; 

And now De Blaye sat opposite the fair, 

Who sat betwixt De Bergerac and me,— 

And now the lady smiled on one, two, three ! 

Each said what gallantry inspired, 

And naught was said but was admired ; 





* *Quelques troubadours éblouis de tant 
d’appas, se mirent & genoux, et firent le signe 
de lacroix ; d’autres promettaient de faire dire 
des messes et de faire bruler ciérges et lampes, 





Cuevalerie, par Saint Palaye; and La Gaule 
Poétique, par M. de Marchangy- 


pour se reudre ces belles favorables..—Gaule 
Poétique, vii. 63. 


The trumpet blew ; and thro’ the gay crowd 
T’annouuce the banquet, the harbinger come 
To my lord the count the seneschal bow'd, 
And the chamberlin offer’d his glove to the 
dame ; 
But she,as she rose to the hall to go, 
With an archness in her air 
That banish’d my despair, 
Significantly smiled and trod upon my toe, 
[ sat in raptures all the banquet long, 
And, tho” a wretch beneath a troubadour, 
A sorry harper, touch’d the string, 
I was too pleas’d to.criticise his.song, 
Ridiculously cried, encore ! encore! 
And on the caurl bestow’d a brilliant ring. 


Now the almoner pray’d, and the countess with- 
drew ; 

But I,—a fond lover, in spite of the dew,— 

1 walk'd on the terrace and thought on ber 
shoe, 

And the foot ofa fiiry that shoe must contain, 

The horn of the round tower blew midnight in 
vain! 

At length to the hall I returned, where the 
knights 

Related their lowes to th’ expiring lights. 

‘We all love the dame,’ said Sir Jeffery de- 
Blaye, 

‘ But whom she prefers is the question to-day ; 

So as we all three are of worshipful birth, 

And gallant rivals as any on earth, 

And as we-are friends, let each declare 

On what he builds his hopes of success : 
Late as we paid our court to the fair, 

She gave me a look that [ cannot express ;—= 
All paradise seemed to unfold in her sinile— 

"T'was a look that left me nothing to guess ;: 
Ye both were turning aside the while. 

Nor was this look of mercy so figet : 

While she beheld me with aspect sweety, 

An Are-Mnuria you might repeat ; 

This look announced my happiness near *.” 

‘A fig for a look,’ De Bergerac cried ; 
© No doubt the lady, without compeer, 

Look'd on you thus to prove your pride 3: 
And, if this look was charged with a siniles, 
Perhaps she was quizzing you all-the while; 

But, had her ladyship taken your hand, 
And given your hand a gentle squeeze ; 

That was a sign you might understand,. 
And flatter yourself so much as. you please =: 
For such a sign | would, in a trice, 
Abandon the saints in Paradise ; 

And I from the dame a sign like this. 

Can boast,, to announce my. approaching bliss.” 





place in this century, a reconciliation haying: 
been brought about before this singular tribu- 
nal,—‘ La cour invita la dame a donner en temps 
et lieu un baiser 4 son amant; lequel baiser 
devait durer aussi long temps qu’on en met 4 
dire un pater ’—Arresta Amorum IX. Gaule 
Poétique, vii. 156. 

‘Disons un pater pour que Dicu procure 4 
tous.ceux qui aimeront, comme lui, le plaisil 
qu'ileut cette nuit 14.—Fabliaux, iii, 30. 

+ ‘ Le Troubadour Deudes de Prades, trop ga- 
lant pour. un chanoine, sécrie, en voyant Sa 
dame—* Je ne voudrais étre en Paradis a con- 
dition de ne point vous aimer.”—Enchérissant 
encore sur cette exclamation, Oudars de La- 
cernie dit qu’il aimerait mieux avoir l’amour de 
sa belle que d’étre roi du Paradis. —Gaule 
i Poétique, vii. 64. 





* At one of the courts of love which took 
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‘you ’re inclined to boast: 


: 5,’ said I, 
<Gentles, fa hand or the glance of an 


If the squeeze 0 
“eye . . 
Can make you believe your happiness nigh, 
You yet must allow that J m favour d the most: 
To me the lady @ sign lias given, 
For whichi my holiness would forswear, 
Tho’, to dispose of the keys of Heaven, . 
The cardinals placed me in Peter's chair. 
For know, my dear friends, as the harbinger 
cume 
T'announce the banquet, the lovely dame, 
As she arose to the hall to go, — 
With an archness in her air 
That banish'd my despair, 
Significantly smiled, and trod upon my toe. 
« Knights,’ said a page, ‘I am only the varlet 
That waited behind the lady's chair; 
But I would forfeit my doublet of scarlet, 
If capital sport I had not there. . 
O ye, most glorious and worshipful knights, 
What precious dupes she made of you all ! 
But tis my office to see that the lights 
And fires are out in gallery and hall. 
So, lordlings, permit me, may I presume 
Yo show your worships up to your room: 
There ye may argue who's loved the best, 
nd dream, if ye please, of the countess’s 
charms 5 
While [ in her bower shall find a nest, 
And sleep at my ease in her ladyship’s arms.’ 
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CANOVA’s WORKS, IN OUTLINE, BY 
HENRY MOSES, Parrs I. to XIV. 


(Concluded from p. 29.) 
We have already pointed out the disad- 
vantages with which sculpture has had 
to contend in modern times. These 
have been so great, and of so opno- 
site a nature, that we are hardly sur- 
prised when we perceive the errors 
which have been adopted by its profes- 





male figures, display classical purity of 
design, beauty of form, and elegance of 
detail, with exquisite finish, In repre- 
senting the undulating and voluptuous 
contours of female beauty, and the grace- 
ful energy of youth, the artist was most 
happy. The admirable finish which 
he imparted to his statues was likewise 
in a happy concordance with such sub- 
jects: he has, indeed, been accused of 
carrying this latter quality too far, and 
of having frequently aimed at effect by 
means hardly legitimate, at least not ac- 
knowledged as such by modern taste : 
we allude to his practice of employing 
gilding upon certain ornamental acces- 
sories, 

The group of The Graces, of which 
two plates are here given, is, in many 
respects, a master-piece of Canova’s 
chisel; it breathes a delicate volup- 
tuousness and tenderness, which refine 
it from sensuality. Criticism, however, 
has objected to this celebrated produc- 
tion much of that affectation which 
the moderns have so frequently substi- 
tuted for the naive simplicity of the 
ancients. ‘The art with which these 
ficures are arranged and contrasted Is ad- 
mirable, but it is atthe same time tooap- 
parent: it has a certain air of calcula- 
tion about it, that detracts from the im- 
pression it would otherwise make,— 
Hebe, of which also two plates are 
given, is a delightful figure, possessing 
all the elasticity and grace of youth 
and immortality. If we object at all to 
this admirable statue, it is that the 
countenance is hardly sufficiently ani- 


sors, whenever they have attempted to; mated and expressive, to accord with 
deviate from the track pursued by the an- | the action of the youthful divinity.— 
cients,—or their tameness, mannerism, | The groups of Venus and Adoais, Mars 
and affectation, when they have ad- | and Venus, and Cupid and Psyche, 


hered to it. 


Canova may, however, | with the single statues of a Venus and 


1 : Ms 
ve pointed out as a happy instance of a Psyche, all display that sensibility 
successful imitation of the antique. This | for beauty for which Canova was so 


eniinent artist was well qualified, by an 


exquisite perception of all that is grace- | 
ful and noble, to revive the classical | 


forms and pure taste of antiquity. Per- 
Ceiving the limits of his art, and the ha- 
zard of endeavouring to extend them by 
Mnovations injurious te, and foreign 
from, its character, he sought rather 
to emulate the spirit of Grecian sculp- 
ture than to open a new career. 
Hence, with the exception of a very 
ew subjects, and those chiefly mo- 
numenta] ones, he dedicated his chi- 
Sel to ancient mythology and _ history. 
In that portion of the work which we 
citer examining there are seventy 
e a ro of which are double ones,) 

. 4 many of the artists’ finest pro- 

tons, These, particularly his fe- 





distinguished. Two muses, Terpsi- 
chore and Polyhymnia, are likewise 
noble figures ; they are admirably cha- 
racteristic, and display a graceful se- 
renity highly becoming. With these 
statues we may class that of Princess 
Leopoldina Esterhazy, which, in its at- 
titude, the style of its beauty, and the 
arrangement of the drapery, partakes 
greatly of the character of those antique 
female statues which are generally de- 
signated as Muses, even although they 
bear no specific attribute.—The groups 
of Theseus and the Minotaur, Theseus 
and a Centaur, Ajax and Hector, and 
Creugas and Damoxenus, are all superb 
compositions, and show that the artist 
was admirably competent to express he- 
roic subjects with energy and vigour. 


The first of these groups was one of his 
earliest productions, the model having 
been begun in 1782. At its appear- 
ance it excited a considerable sensa- 
tion, for it exhibited a study of the an- 
tique wholly unprecedented at that pe- 
riod. The youthful hero reposes on 
the body of the monster whom he has 
vanquished, with an air of placid confi- 
denceandtriumph. Hisample chestand 
muscular limbs, indicate strength without 
ferocity :—it is power exerted for the de- 
struction of evil, which we here perceive. 
—Ajax and Hector are two finely con- 
trasted figures; the brutal strength and 
savage force of the one are admirably 
opposed to the calm and dignified. air 
of his adversary.—A somewhat similar, 
though less striking, contrast is seen in 
the groupe of Creugas and Damoxenus. 
— Perseus with the Medusa’s Head is by 
no means the best of Canova’s works: 
the limbs, particularly the lower ones, 
want fulness and muscularity. — The 
statue of Palamedes, on the contrary, 
is a fine example of male beauty, the 
union of symmetry and strength. 

We have already alluded to the sta- 
tues of Washington and Ferdinand, 
and animadverted upon what we con- 
sidered to be their defect, namely, a 
want of inviduality and historic truth. 
—The same objection will apply, to 
those of Madame, the mother of Napo- 
leon, Maria Louisa in. the character. of 
Concordia, and some others. .The feae 
ture of the individuals may be preseryed, 
but the figures are mere abstractions : 
we no longer recognise them in this mas- 
querade. Yet how, then, it will be 
asked, is the Gordian knot to be. untried ? 
Is a sculptor never to be permitted to 
perpetuate the features of his contem- 
poraries, save in a costume absolutely 
incompatible with, that effect at which 
he aims ?—To this we reply, let. him 
select the bust as that mode of represen- 
tation best adapted to his purpose ; it be- 
ing one where modern costume may be 
in some degree adhered to, without be- 
‘coming offensive, or where it may be 
deviated from without grossly offending 
probability and destroying likeness. — 
The statue of Pius VII. does not fall 
under this censure: it is One possessing 
much expression and character. The 
Pontitf is represented kneeling, and is 
in a richly embroidered sacerdotal robe, 
the folds of which are finely disposed, 

The monumental subjects which Cano- 
va executed are not to be classed amon 
the happiest of his works. The anal 
design of these compositions, which is 
nearly similar in all, is certainly high- 








ly tasteful and elegant, particularly 
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in the classical air of some of the or- 
namental details. They are generally 
in the form of an altar or tablet, with 
figures in relief,—the bust of the indi- 
vidual to whom the monument is erect- 
ed, and an allegorical female. Such 
personifications are alien from our sym- 
pathies and feelings ; we regard them 
only as far as they contribute to the ge- 
neral effect; we perceive only an ele- 
gant girl, or muse—a mere nonentity, 
that neither atfects norinterests us. With 


the artist's compositions in bas-relief, of 


which we have here several, we are not 
so well pleased as with his statues. 
They possess not that grace, elegance, 
and delicacy which we so greatly ad- 


mire in his other works; in point of 


design, they are simple almost to seve- 
rity, but they want that suavity which 
is so striking a characteristic of Cano- 
va's productions. 

It is now time for us to say something 
of the manner in which the publication 
atself is executed ; and here we are happy 
to say that we can express our unqualified 
admiration. The present work 3s, in- 
deed, a most valuable and tasteful ac- 
cession to our graphic works of art. 
Moses has attained deserved celebrity 
by his superior skill in outline, and 
what he has here achieved will certain- 
ly add to his reputation. Nothing can 
be more admirable than the correctness 
and firmness of his out!ine, unless it be 
its exquisite facility and taste. ‘There 
is no appearance of labour—no marks 
of hesitation or timidity; but his hand 
seems to have traced spontaneously the 
most delicate and playful contours. 
There 1s also a richness of line, of 
which the effect is truly delightful, 
although it 1s very difficult either to 
point out or to define in what its ex- 
cellence consists :—res patet, causa 
latet. This branch of the art has of 
late years been very extensively em- 
ployed, particularly on the Continent, 
where it has reached to a perfection 
which, till now, we had almost despair- 
ed of seeing equalled among ourselves. 
We are pleased to see it thus cultivated, 


as we consider nothing better calculated | 


to promote a classical purity of taste, or 
better adapted to exhibit the beauties of 
design, than outline. ‘The longer we 
contemplate and study the specimens 
here before us, the more do we feel 
their beauties and their merits. An- 
other advantage of this species of en- 
graving is its economy and despatch. 
It is truly delightful thus to be enabled 
to acquire, within a small compass, and 
at a moderate expense, a complete gal- 
lery, as it were, of the works of so cele- 


brated a sculptor. Publications of this 
description are most valuable, as diffus- 
ing a taste for elegance and chastity of 
design. Enabled daily to contemplate 
and study such exquisite models, the 
mind is familiarized with the glorious 
conceptions of superior artists, and un- 
consciously imbibes a relish for beau- 
ty; and this feeling, as we remarked 
at the commencement of this article, 
displays itself, more or less, in what- 
ever relates to civilization, and to 
the elegancies and amenities of life. 
The moralist, indeed, may question 
whether this sensibility and refinement 
may not be carried too far—whether it 
be favourable to virtue, or add to the 
aggrevate of human happiness and the 
amelioration of our race. To these 
doubts we should boldly reply in the 
affirmative; for, although we are ready 
to admit that a man may be vicious and 
polished, that he may possess a delicate 
sensibility for the beauties of art, with- 
out being a moral man, we contend 
that such anomalies are but rare, and that, 
so far from immorality being the effect 
of his cultivated taste, it 1s checked by 
it. If his moral feeling be now blunt- 
ed, it would be still more so were this 
restraint upon its grossuess removed, 
Speaking from our own experience, we 
may safely affirm that we have always 
found artists, inasmuch as they were 
artists, better men than they would 
otherwise have been,—more generous 
and refined, less sensual and selfish. 
But our zeal is perhaps hurrrying us be- 
yond the limits of discretion, and we 
are labouring to prove what no one dis- 
putes. We will, therefore, hasten to 
conclude this article; but, before we do 
so, must not omit—which we had almost 
done,—to point out the admirable por- 
trait of Canova himself, which graces 
this publication. This engraving is ex- 
ecuted in the line manner, by Wor- 
thington; anda finer and more vigorous 
production of this species we have not 
lately beheld: this would of itself be 
cheap at the price of the whole number 
in which it appears.x—We sincerely 
hope that the publisher will obtain that 
remuneration which so spirited and 
praiseworthy a speculation deserves ; and 
that the success of the present under- 
taking may induce him to engage in 
others of a similar nature. Should the 
result prove otherwise, we shall have 
but a very poor opinion of the state of 
real feeling for art in this country. 
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|Drury LANE.—A new comic opera, 
_from the pen, it is said, of Mr. Beazely, 
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was produced on Tuesday, under th 
title of Philandering, or the Rose Queen. 
and was honoured with one of the most 
crowded audiences of the season; the 
house was filled in every part, even jp 
the slips. The author, in an advertise. 
ment to the book of songs, very candid. 
ly acknowledges that a portion of the 
plot is taken from the French ballet of 
Le Prince Troubadour and the oper 
of Joconde. He also admits, with equal 
candour, the nonsense of some of his 
songs, and the absence of poetry in all 
of them, pleading, in excuse, ‘the diffi. 
culty which an Englishman feels in the 
adaption of his language to music al. 
ready writien, and particularly to airs 
that are Italian and French.’ Now, really 
we do not see any such apology neces- 
sary, either generally or in the present 
case, where the songs are quite as good, 
if not better, than are generally met 
with in operas. ‘The followimg is a 
sketch of the plot :— 

The principal incidents in this opera 
are founded on the Feast of the Rosiére, 
once so prevalent in many of the villages 
of Provence, and in some parts of Ger- 
many: in this feast she who was declared 
by the matrons of the village to be the mast 
modest was crowned with a wreath of 
roses, and received a marriage portion. 
Two old peasants, the one (Dowton) of 
amerry, the other (Terry) of a severe 
character, have each a daughter, whom 
he educates, the one with every indul- 
gence, the other by locking her up from 
all the festivities of the village; each hopes 
his daughter may obtain the wreath, and 
the piece opens on the eve of the festival. 
The Seigneur of the village, Count Ama- 
ranth (Mr. Braham), pays his first visit to 
his castle at this period, accompanied by 
his intended wife, Matilda, (Miss Forde), 
together with Philander (Mr. Liston), and 
his intended bride, Emile (Miss Stephens). 
The Count and Philander become uneasy at 
their flirting propensities, and determine to 
put their aifection to the test by making 
love to each other’s mistresses. The la- 
dies, through the means of Anselmo (Mr. 
Mercer), a protégé of the Count, having 
become acquainted with their plot, punish 
them by encouraging the feigned addresses. 
The Count and his friend on this .deter- 
inine to desert them, and, vowing ven- 
geance against the whole sex, leave the 
castle, assume the disguise of trouba- 
dours, and proceed to the Feast of the 
Roses, where they commence their careet 
of Philandering with Pauline (Mad. Ves- 
tris), the daughter of the jolly peasant, 
who has already a lover in the person of 
Blaize (Knight), to whom she continues 
faithful. heir ladies follow them in the 
disguise of gipsies, and discover and pu- 
nish their apparent inconstancy. — Lisette 
(Miss Smithson), the daughter of the se 
vere peasant, then sets up claim to Philan- 
der as her husband; which is at length ex 
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iained by his proving tobe the Count’s 
rot ee, who had married her under the 

pin ‘name of Philander. The mar- | 

he parties follows of course. 
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riage of t ! 

The first point we look to, in an ope- 
ra, isthe music, which, in Philander- 
ing, has been got up by Mr. Horn, and 
is partly original and partly selected. 
Some of the new airs are certainly pret- 
ty, but they do not lay claim to very 


honoured with one of those tests of me- 
rit, an Encore ; but, as almost every song 
‘wasencored, which extended the opera 
to above four hours’ duration, the com- 

iment was considerably weakened. 
It will be seen that the whole vocal and 
comic strength of the house was com- 
bined in this opera, and the perform- 
ance was, as might be expected, admi- 
sable. Miss Stephens had two or three 
good songs, which gave iull scope to her 
fine taste and voice. Madame Vestris 
had several others, which were of a 
more sprightly character, and conse- 
quently well suited to her talents: nor 
must we forget Miss Forde, who was 
enthusiastically encored in a pretty ori- 
ginal air, ‘The Moth,’ which she sung 
yery sweetly. Braham had several 
songs, some of which were original; 
two of the latter class, ‘Did I try to 
paint Temptation,’ and ‘ Reason and 
Love,’ were executed ina brilliant style, 
and loudly encored. 

Dowton and Terry made excellent fa- 
thers in their way, and were a great 
support to the piece; but we cannot say 
the same of Harley, who enacted a 
country schoolmaster,—a sort of graft 
on the piece, rather to augment its 
strength than to improve its quality. 
Liston’s character was not in his line, 
—we beg pardon, Liston is never out 
of his line when he makes the audience 
laugh—and this he did, certainly. Al- 
though Philandering is somewhat tedi- 
rl ee ig due ig and 
He . se pan = 1 such a host of 
ne ear n or some time. It 
ema y successiul, and given out 
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filled bene + gol ie theatre is not 

alf price. 
Bh ory eee THEATRE.—The 
Ball, at ch: — Ss comedy of John 
public Ss theatre, has afforded the 
an Opportunity of seeing Rayner 


seen play ii, not even Emery excepted. 
There was nothing outré or boisterous | 
about it; it was chaste, blunt, and | 
honest, (an honest Yorkshireman in- 
deed!) Connor is, perhaps, the best 
Dennis on the stage. Miss Chester 
was a most lovely Mary, and the other 
characters were weil sustained. 
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diterature and Scicurce. 
We have already noticed one interest- 
ing, though slight, biographical sketch of 
Riego, and we are glad to find that me- 
moirs of the life of this patriot and his fa- 
mily, including the history of Spain, from 
the restoration of Ferdinand to the present 
time, are preparing for publication, under 
the superintendence of the Canon Riego, 
and for the benefit of the widow of that 
unfortunate general. ‘The work will be 
illustrated with several portraits and fac- 
similes. 

A plate, in mezzotinto, has been en- 
graved from Sir T. Lawrence’s portrait of 
his Majesty, which was to have been ex- 
hibited last season at Somerset House. It 
has been executed under the immediate 
superintendence of the artist, and will be 
ready for prblication in a few days. 

In the press, a Memoir of the Hyzxna’s 
Den lately discovered at Kirkdale, near 
Kirby Moorside, Yorkshire, with a history 
of Kirby and its vicinity. By the Rev. 
W. Eastmead. 

A correspondent, who uses the initials 
W. O., wishes for a solution of the fol- 
lowing queries; perhaps some of our 
scientific readers wil] gratify him:—Ist. 
Does a pendulum vibrate more quickly at 
the top than at the base of any high moun- 
tain?—2nd. Does a pendulum vibrate 
more quickly upon the level of the sea at 
the equator, than it does at either of the 
tropics? 

New Chronometer.—We learn that the 
alleged improvement in chronometers, of 
which we gave an account from an Ame- 
rican paper last week, isnot new. Messrs. 
Parkinson and Frodsham, in a letter to 
the editor of The Morning Post, vin- 
dicate the artists of this country. ‘ We 
take the liberty,’ they say, ‘to ac- 
quaint you, that we have devoted much 
time to the observations on the pendulum, 
and to endeavouring to reduce its theory 
to practice, in which we have at length 
so far succeeded as to discover a simple 
contrivance, applicable to any description 
of clock, which will cause the pendulum 
to vibrate in cycloidal arcs, and perform all 
its vibrations, however long or short, in 
the same time. While we were engaged in 
this investigation, another important ob- 
ject presented itself, and which we like- 
wise expect shortly to bring to maturity. 
When it is entirely completed it is our in- 








a new character—that of Dan, the 


head waiter to Dennis Baulgruddery— | 


in . 
~ he throws more of the genuine 
smreman than any person we have 


‘tention to submit the discovery to one of 

our learned and scientific institutions, as 
_ we feel assured its simplicity will insure its 
| general adoption in all machines where the 
| accurate mensuration of time is desirable.’ 


Scale of the Force of running Streams.— 
W ater flowing at the rate of 45 inches pet 
second wiil drive before it flint stones the 


| size of an egg.—At 36 inches per second, 


pebbles of about one inch diameter.—At 
24 inches per second, coarse gravel, the 
size of amarble, and so on, according to 
the dimension, down to 12 inches per se- 
cond.—From 7 to 4 inches per second, 
small gravel, graduated down to sand, will 
be moved.—At three inches per second, 
even mud will be at rest. 

Dr. Young, in this country, and M. 
Champillon, in France, have been able to 
decypher many of the paintings on the 
Egyptian Antiquities. A very interesting 
letter from the latter gentleman to Mr. 
Lamb, in this town, was read at a meeting 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
here on Tuesday last; decyphering, ina 
great measure, the hieroglyphic paintings 
on the mummy in the society’s rooms. 
The following is pretty nearly a translation 
of the legend painted on the mummy, 
and will be considered as a great cu- 
riosity :—** May she be approved by 
Phre, the Lord of the celestial Gods, and 
by T—M (Egyptian Mars), Lord of the 
Worlds. May Osiris, the Supreme Ruler 
of Amenti (Hades), grant — to the 
Lady Tasorpe, , daughter of 
(name of the mother), deceased.”—The 
name of the mother, though given on the 
mummy, is not yet decyphered, nor, what 
is of more importance, has the time when 
the lady lived been ascertained.— Newcas- 
tle Chronicle. 
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Anecdote of Lord Chancellor Hurdwicke. 
—Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, when a ver 
youny barrister, was attempted to be brow- 
beaten by Judge Page, before whom he was 
pleading. ‘ You are,’ said the judge, ironi- 
cally, ‘so great awit, that I expect to hear 
of your turning Coke on Lyttleton into 
verse.” ‘It is not improbable,’ said Mr. 
Yorke, and I will give your lordship a spe- 
cimen : — 
* He that hath lands in fee 

Need neither guake nor quiver ; 

For look ye, do ye see, 

I humbly do conceive 

’Tis his and his heirs for ever,’ &c. 
This versification of some of the customary 
expressions of the learned judge silenced 





his lordship. 
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Infancy of the Mechanicgl Arts.—In the 
formation of Dover Harbour, in 1533, the 
carriage of materials was found very expen- 
sives and a poor fisherman, named Young, 
thought that much labour and money inight 
be saved, if a method could be contrived to 
convey the stones by water to their work. 
Youug was ignorant of the difference be- 
tween the specific gravity of bodies, and the 
advantages to be derived from it, but, like a 
philosopher, he undertook to try, by experi- 
ment, what art could effect in making the 
sea useful, Many may now smile at the 
simplicity of Young’s plan for gaining in- 
formation, when they are informed that his 
first attempt was to try what weight of stone 
could be buoyed up in salt water, in the 
half of a walnut-sheill. This is viewing the 
mechanical arts in their infancy, in an un- 
tatight fisherman; an1, if all knowledge like 
this could. be traced to its first source, it 
would be found thar, from trifling hints, dis- 
coveries of great importance have been made 
to suve time and abridge labour. The first 
experiment having answered, Young made 
his next upon a larger scale, to try if he 
could float a proportionable quantity in an 

-shell, and then iu a small boat. From 
the result of these experiments he concluded 
that, 1f empty casks were chained to large 
Stones, at low water, they might, with a 
floating tide, and a little expense, be floated 
to the pier, and sunk in the place where 
they were wanted. Young next built a ves- 
sel, with nine keels, called a gabboth, to 
ring large blocks of stone to their work. The 
king, pleased with the ingenuity of Young, 
gave him a pension—of four-pence per day 
fur life. 

Flemish Churches.— A recent traveller in 
the Netherlands states that, in such of the 
churclies as he had seen, there are scarce- 
ly any pews ; but every flag-stone of the 
floor is numbered, and, as there are abund- 
ance Of chairs, each person places one on 
his own number. As soon as the first 
psalm is sung, the males put on their lrats 
and sit quite at their ease during the re- 
mainder of the service. 

Female Skaiters,—Iin Freezland the wo- 
men are as fond of skaiting as the men, 
and frequently have races. Atone of these 
races, which took place in February, 
1805, on a piece of ice in the outer ditch 





thirteen competitors for the prize. They 
skaited two and two, and, after each heat, 
she who arrived last at the goal quitted the 
course. ‘The seventh and last trial was be- 
tween the two remaining winners, one of 
whom was twenty years of age, and the 
other sixteen. The former yained the 
principal prize, consisting of a gold or- 
nament forthe head, and the other the 
second, which was acoral necklace, with 
a gold clasp. One of the competitors, on 
this occasion, was past fifty, and many of 
them only fifteen. ‘lo athord some idea of 
their swiftness, itis stated that one young 
female passed over the course, which was 
about 160 yards long, in thirteen seconds, 
or a mile in something less than two mi- 
nutesand ahali—Netherlands in Minature. 
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Tue Worthies of Islington in our next, when 
we shall notice the letter of a member of the 
Caledonian church. 

J.F., G.F, and P. J. P, are intended for 
early insertion. 

J. J. shall hear from us in a day or two. 





Works published since our last notice.—Lyall's 
Character ofthe Russians, 4to. 42. de. Bowen on Cataract, 
8vu. 6s. Peter Schlenickle, a tale, plates by Cruikshank, 
i2mo. Gs. 6d. Reveries of a Recluse, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Burridge on Naval Dry Rot, Svo. 10s, Garnett's Night 
before the Bridal, and other Poems, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Prose by a Poet, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. Memoirs of Amos 
Green, Esq. 8vo, 10s. 6d. Memoirs of Rossini, 8vo. 
10s.6d. Cormack on Original Sin, 12mo0. 5s. Jenc- 
way's Autiquarian and Historical Notes, 8vv. 9s. Young 
Naturalists, a tale, by A. C. Mant, 12mo. half-bound, 
4s.6d. Ollier's Inesilla, a romance, 12mo. 7s. Appen- 
dix of Natural History to Captain Parry's first Voyage 
to the North Pole, 4tv. 7s.6d. Sismondi’s History of 
Spanish and Portugueze Literature, 2 vols. Svo. 32. Xs. 














PARABLES. 


This day is published, by R. ACKERMANN, and ma 
be had of all the Booksellers, in an elegant half- 
bound Pocket Volume, price 6s. 


One Hunprep ann TWENTY-EIGHT 
PARABLES, on every Variety of Subjectand Circum- 
stance, Sacred and Moral, breathing the genuine Spirit 
of CHRISTIANITY, untinctured by the Doctrines of 
any particular Sect. This work possesses a more than 
ordinary claim to Public Favour, and forms a peculi- 
arly appropriate Gift from Pareuts to their SONS and 
DAUGHTERS, as a constant Guide to Virtue and Re- 
ligion. Also, just published, 

COSTUMES and MANNERS of the NETHER- 
LANDS, Eighteen coloured Plates, pp. 241, price Ss: 


— 


i 


This day is published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 


LEGENDRE’S ELEMENTS 6, 


GEOMETRY, and of PLANE and SPIIERICAay 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
Edited by DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and Secretary 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; with additious| 
Notesand [mprovements, Wood-cuts, &c. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edivbargh; andg. 
and W. B. Whittaker, London. 
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This day is published, post octavo, &s. 6d. boards, . 


The REVERIES of a RECLUSE; 


or, Sketches of Characters, Parties, Events, Writings, 
Opinions, &c. 
* Laugh where we must, be candid where we can; 
But vindicate the ways of Ged to man '—Pope. 


Printed for Oliverand Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. ang 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 
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On the Ist of February will be published, Part 1. of 


ORIGINAL VIEWS of tie 


most Interesting COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL 
CHURCHES in GREAT BRITAIN ; from Drawings 

By JOHN PRESTON NEALE, 
Engraved by John le Keux: with Historical and Ar- 
chitectural Deseriptions. 


*,* The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, 
each containing four highly finished Views, price 4s, 
royal 8vo. A few copies will be printed with proof im 
pressions of the Plates, on India payer, royal 4t«. priee 
8s. Twelve Parts will fotm a Vulume, aud the whole 
will be completed in Six Voiumes. ( 


London : printed for the Proprietors, and published 
by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Browu; Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster Row; W. Ander. 
son, Piccadilly; J. M Riehardson, Cuoinhill; J. Major, 
Ficet Street; W. Clarke, New Bong Sticet, J. and A. 
Arch, Cornhill; E. Williams, Eton, Bucks; &. Penny 
and Sou, Sherbone, Dorset; Archibald Constable and 
Co., Edinburgh; J. Cumming, Dublin; aud Edwards 
and Savage, Cork 





FINE ARTS. 
Tn royal folio, with 16 plates, price £2, 


A TREATISE on the PRINCI- 
PLES of LANDSCAPE DESIGN. 
By JOHN VARLEY. 


*,* This Work will be found to contain all that re- 
jJates to the conrpesitivn of Landscape, and its picturial 
effects, laid down in a judicious and interesting man- 
ner. In this respect, it must be acknowledged to be 
an excellent elementary work, abounding with useful 
practical lessons, and cve that may be studied with ad- 
vantage, both by the artist and amateur. 

London: published by J. P. Neale, Bennett Street, 
Blackfriars; and to be had of Ackermann, Strand ; and 
all Print and Booksellers. 


Also, uniform in size, to bind up with the preceding, 


1. VARLEY’S STUDIES OF TREES, price ids. 6d, 
2. VARLEY'S PERSPECTIVE, price 10s. 





In one thick Volume, 12mo. 5s. bound; containing 500 
pages letter-press, and exhibiting a greater extent 
of wformation than any similar Work now in circu- 
lation, 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius Cx- 


| sar tothe Death of George If. 
of the town of Leeuwarden, there were 


By Dr. GOLDSMITH. 
With a continuation to the commencement of the 
Reign of George LV. To which are subjoined Copious 
By the Rev. Alex. Stewart, Author of an 
improved Edition of Cornelius Nepos, a Dissertation 
on the Genuineness of Ossian’s Poems, &c. &c. 


‘It was the Publishers’ gvod fortune to have the 
Continuation, which brings down the narrative to the 
end of the reign of our late Sovereign, written bya 
Gentleman, whose own ee evinces his ability 
to estimate, ifnot toemulate, the excellenciesof his pre- 
decessor. To this edition we do not scruple to ascribe 
a degree of merit which entitles it to its proud posi- 
tion. It is evidently the result of extensive reading and 
carefal reflection. —New Edinburgh Review. 

‘ Dr. Goldsmith's History of England is allowed, as 
far as it goes,to be the best in use for schools. The 
Continuation of it by Mr. Stewart to the present time 
is accurately and impartially written; and tbe value 
of the Work, as it now stands, is greatly increased for 
all the purposes of education, by the copious Tables of 
Exercises, in the form of questiuns, on the events of 
each reign, which he has added at the end of the yo- 
lume.'"—New Montbly Magazine. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and sold 
by G. and W. B. Whittaker, London. 


TRIALS AT HERTFORD. 
THE OBSERVER of SUNDAY 


Jast, January Jith, will be kept on Sale all this Month, 
at the Observer Office, No. 169, Strand, where franks 
(gratis) may be had to send it to any part of the United 
Kingdom : it is Two Sheets ; the price, together, Four- 
teeu-pence, In addition to the six prints aud the twe 
ground. ptans, these Two Sheets contain thirty of The 
Observer folio columns ef the Trial. 





UNRIVALLED PIANO-FORTES. 


W. PINNOCK most respectfully 
calls the attention of the Public to his GRAND Ca- 
BINET PIANO-FORTE, which is of a very superior 
quality, and, by having an additional string to each 
note, produces a much greater body of tone than the 
common Cabinet. ‘Fhis Instrument is manufactured in 
a superior style, having a Parisian front, with hand- 
some piljars, beautifully ornamented with carved capi- 
tals and bases, altogether calculated to adorn the most 
splendid apartmeuts; and fiom its rich and brilliant 
tone is unrivalled. W. Pinnock also begs to observe, 
that in consequence of his extensive arrangements for 
manufacturing Piano- Fortes, he is enabled to submit 
for Public Inspection a great variety of excellent 
Square, Cottage, Harmonic, Cabinet, and Horizontal 
Grand Pianos, made of the very best and well-seasoned 
materials, on the most liberal terms. Old Fustrumenss 
taken in exchange. Piano-Portes of superior qualily 
let out on hire. Descriptive Lists to be had gratis, by 
applying at the Warehouse, No. 267, St. Clement's 
Church Yard, Strand. 

All Piano-Fortes manufactured by W.P. are wat- 
ranted ; and, where the most perfect satisfaction is nos 
given, the party is at liberty to exchange any Instr 
ment within three months, or even at any period, ou 
payment of the hire and expeases, 

N. B. A liberal credit giveu, where the parties ase 
known to be respectable. 


— 











——_ 


London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand, where advertisciments are received, 
and communications ‘ for the Edttor’ (post paid) aie 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; ge ae 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place ; 
Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple, Palé Mail; Suther 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co, 
Glasgow; and by all other Booksellers and Ne@s- 
venders.—Printed by Davidson and Son, Old Boswell 
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